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Extensive Study 


Of Agricultural 
Marketing Asked Sixteen 


Chairman Stone Declares In- | 


HE President’s Conference on Home. 
quiry Should Include All| Building and Home Ownership, at its) 
M th d of Marketing | opening business session Dec. 3 at Wash-| 

etnods 
Farm Commodities 


Committees Su 





ington witky an attendance of over 2,000 
delegates, heard reports from 16 commit- 
tees on phases of home construction, lo- 
cation and management. 


Subjects on which committees reported 
ranged from the zoning needs of the mod- 
ern American city to household manage- 
ment and kitchens. Topics included de- 
sign, housing and the community, Negro 
housing, construction, taxation, and types 
of dwellings. Delegates heard also dis- 
cussions and reports on reconditioning, 
remodeling and modernizing, on the vari- 


Suggests Inclusion 
Of Private Dealers 


Promises Board Will Do Its 
Best to Enforce Debenture’ 
Or Equalization Fee But Sees |slums, and on the relationship of income 


No Benefit in Proposals jand the home. ‘ 
ESE Se ee, Mass Production 


An investigation by Congress of all mar- Other reports were delivered on funda- 


; mental equipment, subdivision layout, 
keting activities. revolving around wheat, large scale operations, and organization 
cotton and other agricultural commodities, programs. 


with attention to the activities of those 


persons who are objecting to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, would be beneficial 
and would be welcomed by the Federal 
Farm Board, James C. Stone, Chairman | 
of the Board, stated orally Dec. 3. 

Speaking of possible legislation to aid) 
the farmer, Mr. Stone said: “If Congress | 
passes the debenture or equalization fee 
and wants the Farm Board to administer | 
it, we will do the best we can with it, but 
I have not been able to convince myself | 
that either one would operate to the direct | 
benefit of the farmer. Additional oral in-| 
formation furnished by Mr. Stone follows: | 


Broader Inquiry Favored | 


If Congress decides to renew the investi- 
gation of the Farm Board which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture conducted 
last week, the inquiry should be broadened 
to include the whole trade in agricultural 
commodities. Operations by private and 
corporate dealers in wheat, cotton and 
other products should receive proportion- 
- attention with the Farm Board’s deal- | 

gs. 

Mr. Stone is “for anything which would 
help the farmer,” but he has not been! 
able to see how the export debenture or 
the equalization fee would do so. He urged 
continuance of the present Farm Board 
operations. 


Cost of Stabilization 


Stabilization activities of any nature are 
bound to cost someone money, and the 
problem then is to decide “who will pay 
the ®t.” If the Treasury of the United 
States is to pay, the present law should be 
given a chance to function under normal 
conditions. 

Ever since the Farm Board began work 
along the lines laid down for it by Con- 
gress in the Agricultural Marketing Act 
the Board had to fight falling commodity 
prices both inside and outside the agricul- 
tural field. Results produced under such 
handicaps are not fair tests. 


Dissolution to Be Sought 


Dissolution of the present Federal Farm 
Board, as such, and the transfer of the 
activities.of the Board under the direct 
emer of the Department of Agri- 
culture together with a modification of 
the present Agricultural Marketing Act 
so as to cut out certain “objectionable” 
features, will be sought by members of 
the Oklahoma Democratic delegation in 
the House, it was stated orally Dec. 3 by 
mepreeemative McClintic (Dem.), of Sny- 

er, a. 

“What we favor,” said Mr. McClintic, 
“is transferring the activities of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to the Department of 
Agriculture, and revamping the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act so as to cut out the 
objectionable features relative to specu- 
lation on the market and the payment of 
high salaries to employes, some of whom 
now receive as high as $75,000. 


Marketing System Provided 


“The bill, when drafted, will also in- 
clude a provision designed to place in ef- 
fect an equalization fee and a proper sys- 
tem of marketing. 

“We feel that the Federal Farm Board 
has fallen down in its purpose, and in 
the bill we hope to write provisions which 
would retain the necessary machinery to 
oo farmers in marketing their prod- 
ucts. 

“Our proposal also would provide that 
employes -working under this organization 
be placed under the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and in that ‘way these exorbi- 
tant salaries will not be paid.” 


The committee on large-scale construc- 
tion recommended th substitution of mass 
production of dwelings for the present 
method of single-unit construction. (Sum- 


Western Lines Plead 
For Restraint Order 
On New Grain Rates 


Supreme Court Is Informed 
Decrease Would Further 
Jeopardize Financial Sta- 
bility of Railroads 


preme Court of the United States on Dec. 
3 the plea that their revenues be not fur- 


per annum, thus_ further 


;ment of the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission fixing rates on grain 


of the so-called “western grain rate case.’ 


heard by the court on Dec. 4. 
Restraint Sought 





specific rates between so-called 


other grains, (2) certain 


fer application to interior movements,’ 


sonable relation” 
scribed. 


to the rates 


of Chicago and the Mississippi River. 


reshlting annual loss 


$20,000,000. 
Injunction Denied 


Santa Fe Railway Co. et al v. 


tion by the District Court of the Unitec 
States for the Northern District of Illinois 

Mr. Wood pointed out that 12 per cen 
of all the revenue of western carriers i 
obtained through traffic in grain 
frain products. 

The railroads’ counsel complained par 
ticularly to the court of the action of th 
Commission 





conditions resulting from adverse busi 
ness conditions which were materially dif 
ferent than the conditions existing dur 
ing the period of the Commission's con 
| Sideration of the proceeding. 


Steady Improvement Reported | 
To Commerce Department 


Industrial Expansion 
Is Shown in Canada 


was based on a 
| 22, 1928. Since then, he pointed out, th 
; revenues of the carriers have so mate 
|rially declined that it is “an undoubte 
| and undeniable fact that the record ha 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


_A slight but steady improvement con- 

'wtinues in Canadian business, according to 
a Department of Commerce statement 
Dec. 3 based on advices from its repre- 
sentatives in the Dominion. 

There has been an increase in opera- 
tions of steel fabrication plants, hardware 
jobbers report better dealer buying, and 
several silk hosiery mills are active, it was 
pointed out in a dispatch from Montreal. 
Trade Commissioner L. A. France at 
Toronto says the Christmas trade outlook 
is fair, chain growers report better sales, 

- the demand is brisk for Winter sporting 
goods, textile mills report favorable de- 
velopments and the nickel business has 
improved. | 

The trend is improving slightly in the | 
Prairie Provinces, with business conditions 
generally fair in British Columbia, it was 
pointed out. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Canadian trade continues to show a 
slight but steady improvement althougn 
unseasonable weather has affected the 
sale of Winter lines in the eastern prov- 
inces according to a telegraphic dispatch, 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Her- 
bert W. Barrett, Ottawa. Improvement 
in collections is reporged from Calgary 
and Edmonton. Winnipeg wheat prices 
again declined during the week, closing 
on Nov. 27 at 60% for No. 1 Northern cash. 

Numerous individual subscriptions from 
western Canada featured the offering of | 
the $150,000,000 National Service Loan, 
over $100,000,000 of which had been taken 
up to Nov. 27. 

Retail sales of automobiles are still slow 
in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
but dealers are anticipating increased in- 
terest on the part of the buying public 
ou, making commitments for new models, 








General Stateme 


T IS doubtful whether any research 


statement as to the desirability or un- 
desirability of any specific gasoline on 
the market, the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, stated Dec. 3. 


Gasoline samples involve so many fac- 
laboratory tests, that “few, if any, se- 


to hazard their 


reau explained. 
statement follows: 


pumps in widely scattered 
made during the last 


Bureau of Mines. 
ple is designated by a number. 


seized by requests in information 


[Continued on Page 8&8, Column 4.] 


by 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


ous problems related to blighted areas and ' 


Western carriers presented to the Su- 


ther reduced by an estimated $20,000,0000 | 
jeopardizing | 
their financial stability, by the enforce- 


and grain products in the western district. 
The court began on Dec. 3 its hearing 


The western carriers are seeking a de- 
cision of the highest tribunal restraining 
the enforcement of the order of the Com- | 
mission in the grain rate procéeding. The 
order was said to prescribe (1) over 2,000) 
“key 
points” applicable to wheat and flour, and 
an equal number applicable to corn and 
“interior scales 


and (3) to direct the carriers to establish 
rates between all other points “in rea- 
so pre- 


Generally speaking, Mr. Wood explained 
that the order affects all rates on grain 
and grain products in the territory west 


Though some rates were increased, the 
court was told that the reductions in rates 
predominated to such an extent that the 
general level of the new rates is 13 per 
cent below that of the old level, with a 
in revenues esti- 
mated by the carriers at approximately 


The case, entitled Atchison, Topeka & 
United 
States, Interstate Commerce Commission 
et al., No. 287, is before the Supreme Court 
on an appeal from a denial of an injunc- 


and 


r in denying reconsideration 
of its order in the case in view of the | 


The order of the Commission, he stated. 
record closed on Sept. 


group’ éduld. make an unqualified 


tors, in addition to results obtained by 


rious students of the subject would care | 
reputations for good, | 
judgment by making dogmatic state- 

ments in regard to the actual quality of | 
particular brands of gasoline,” the Bu- | 
The full text of the | 


Semiannual surveys of the properties 
of motor gasolines that are sold to the 
general public through service station 
cities 
throughout the United States have been 
12 years by the 
The brand names of 
the samples that are collected in these 
surveys are not published, but each sam- 
Each 
time that one of these surveys has 
been published the Bureau has been be- | 
in | 
regard to the brand names of the sam- | 
ples collected. Frequently such letters 


The United 


bmit Plans to Provide 


Better Dwellings at Less Cost 


maries of the reports of the 16 commit-| / 


tees are published in full text on pages 
4, 5 and 8.) 

In advocating large-scale construction, | 
the committee on this subject asserted 
|that the small-scale system has failed to 
meet the present need of housing. 
change is needed for the “vast group of 
;clerical and industrial workers whose 
needs are inadequately provided for now,” 
| Alfred K. Stern, of Chicago, director of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and chairman of 


\the committee, said in summarizing the | cording to the opinion, “does not lose her) 


report at the committee’s meeting. 


Need of Cheaper Housing | 
The committee on types of dwellings | 
| pointed out in its report that the United 
States is in its best position in its history | 
for carrying out a program of good) 
housing. 

“If good housing in any form is made 
{radically cheaper it will not only provide 
| better housing for the lower income groups 
but it will expand the important building 
industry and contribute to the elimina- 
tion of poverty,” the committee reported. 

According to the committee on subdivi- 
|sion layout, the controlling principle in 
| subdivision layout is “spaciousness.” Re- 
| strictions to prevent the wrong use of 
| Subdivisions were advocated by this com- 
| mittee. 

The “neighborhood unit” type of devel- 
opment was recommended to the confer- 
ence by the committee on city planning 
and zoning. Such a system insures plenty 
of light, air and space. Each unit, it was 
| suggested, should be from 150 to 300 acres | 
in area and should house from 750 to 1,500 

families. 

Slight progress in the elimination of 
|slums was reported by the committee on 
| blighted areas and slums. The recon- 
|Struction of these areas was suggested. 

in rehabilitating 





|The volume of work 
slums should be an incentive to the build- 
= industry, it was said. 

| he committee on household manage- 
ment reported that improved equipment 
for the home was found not to reduce the 
time required for home work. Serious 
overcrowding among the Negro population 


Attorney General of New York 


| Attorney 
has advised the State Department of 
Health. 


Department of Health could lawfully is- 
A/sue an undertaker’s license to a married 
woman in her maiden name. 
cant had stated that “she always used 
her family name and intends to continue 
to do so.” 
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For Business Use 


Found in Alabama 
Vote for Senator 


Says Woman Does Not Lose 
Identity by Marriage 


Acsany, N. Y., Dec. 3. 
BUSINESS license may be,granted to 
a married woman in her maiden name, 
General John J. Bennet Jr., 


Subcommittee Report Says| 


Disregard of Statutes by 
Officers Was ‘General 
Rather Than Exception’ 


Validity of Election 
Said to Be Doubtful 


The Attorney General ruled that the 





The appli- 


“The woman in the present- case,” ac- 


identity or rights by marriage, and if she 


desires to use her maiden name, I can Irregularities on Both Sides| 
see no harm in it as long as she does not ag a . 
use it to defraud others.” Which Would. Not Affect | 





Final Result Are Reported 
By Chairman Hastings 





Repeated violations of the Alabama 
election laws must challenge the atten- 


Council of States 
Seeks Early Action |. : . 
: | tion of the Senate Committee on Privi- 
On Seaway Compact | por mite pune Bee's by Senator Hat 


| ings (Rep.), of Delaware, chairman of the 
| subcommittee investigating in the contest 
of J. Thomas Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
against the election of John H. Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama, to the Senate. 
Chairman Hastings of the subcommit- 
tee, in his report, expressed the conclu- 


Urged to Speed Approval | 
sion that the election officers of Alabama 
| paid practically no attention to the State's 


So St. Lawrence Project! 
Can Be Started m 1932 election laws, asked whethef in view of 
{the many violations of law by them “is it 


Cuicaco, ILt., Dec. 3—The Council of | possible to say that there was a legal elec- 
States of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence | — of . —e States —— in aes 
i . iati jand said that Mr. Bankhead expende 
Teaeweree Aaneeietaen, 2S See more than his State law permits for his 

annual meeting here today, called upon | primary and election. 

the President and Conyress to speed nego- Nature of Report 

tiation and ratification of treaties and to The report, which makes no recom- 

provide enabling legislation so that 1932 | mendations, says that a summary of re- 

can see a start on final stages of the | ports prepared by the supervisor and his 

waterway. assistants, covering their examination of 
The association is an organization sup- | 


every election district in the State, under- 
ported solely by appropriations from State | take to show every violation of law that 
funds of various of its member states and|could be discovered in the investigation, 
has carried on a 12-year battle for the sea- | and that “some ofthe violations are seri- 
way. Its membership includes the States of | ous and some of minor importance.” Chair- 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, In- 


President and Congress Are 





was revealed by the committee on Negro 


[Continued “on Page 3, Column 1.) 


International Accor 


| On Tariff Is Advised 


Five and one-half hours were set aside 
by the court for the presentation of argu- 
ments, the carriers’ case being presented 
by Frederick H. Wood. The contentions 
of counsel for the Commission will be 


Representative McClintic to 
Offer Bill Permitting 
American Participation 


Authorization would be given the Pres- 
ident of the United States to appoint rep- 
resentatives with authority to take part 
in an international conference to make 
agreements with respect to tariff rates 
under the terms of a bill which Repre- 
sentative McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla., stated orally Dec. 3 he will intro- 
duce in the coming session of Congress. 

“England recently placed heavy duties 
on products which it receives from the 
United States, and Germany has done 
likewise,” Mr. McClintic said. 

“Unless something is done along the 
lines which I suggest in my bill, the na- 
tions of the world will continue to raise 
tariffs until all the countries will cater 
into a wild race to see who can put up the 
| highest tariff walls. 

Need of a Remedy 

“The manner in which nations have 
been raising their tariffs lately has be- 
gun a situation which f® continued will 
| become similar to the armament situation. 


| None will want to take the lead in cutting | 


down. But if the increasingly high tariff 
walls which are now being put in effect 
can be checked now, the situation can be 
remedied.” 

The bill which Mr. McClintic will in- 
troduce follows in full text: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 


1 
t 
Ss 
the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to invite representa- 
tives of the nations of the world to par- 
| ticipate in an international conference for 
| the purpose of having a free and full dis- 
cussion o fthe tariff and its effect upon 
the products of the various nations in 
| attendance. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the 
United States shall, when necessary, ap- 
point representatives to participate in 
such international conference to make a 
scientific study of all questions in connec- 
tion with the tariff, it being understood 
that no agreement made with the other 
nations of the world shall be binding or 
have the force of law until the same shall 
be acted upon by the United States Con- 
gress. 


e 


e 
d 
d 


nts on Quality 


Of Gasolines Found Impractical 








| algo request a statement as to the best 
gasoline among those that are avail- 
able in a ‘given city. 

Although this is perhaps a normal in- 
quiry from the viewpoint of the individ- 
ual motorist, the Bureau of Mines does 
not profess to know which companies 
market the best gasolines, or the worst, 
in any given area. It is doubtful if any 
research group could make an unquali- 
fied statement on this point. The ques- 
tion of desirability and undesirability 
of particular samples involves so many 
factors, in addition to the results ob- 
tained by laboratory tests, that few, if 
| any, serious students of the subject 
would care to hazard their reputations 
for good judgment by making dogmatic 
statements in regard to the actual qual- 
ity of particular brands of gasoline. 

In the opinion of the Bureau of Mines, 
the average motorist does not have the 
required technical knowledge to judge 
the relative influence on gasoline per- 
formance of various factors determined 
by the analyses. Also, the factors of 
cost of fuel and condition of engine are 
matters for individual consideration by 
the buyer of motor fuels. However, the 
semiannual gasoline surveys are be- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column. 6.) 





of America in Congress assembled, That | 


man Hastings, however, stated in the re- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, | port that “it seemed to me important that 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, | the Committee sould have an opportunity 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Caro-| to decide for itself what was important 
lina, South Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, | 


and what was unimportant.” 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. “It will be observed from the super- 
Early Action Favored 


visor's report,” Chairman Hasting said 

Wes Governors were among the rep- | /" his subcommittee report, “that if the 
nies of -- States seoualen the ballots that have been temporarily rejected 
| association. Addresses were made favor- 


~ satel ad poemenenty oe a the 
: ‘ . | Committee it would not change the, result 
- ee eee Be cee lene of the election. It appears from these re- 

‘At an afternoon session the association | Ports that a total of 19,238 votes were re- 
|representacWes, who officially represent | Jected by the persons ordering: the reeount. 
| sovereign States, unanimously adopted a| There were that number of persons who 
|resolution outlining their attitude. The | Were Permitted to vote whose names did 
resolution said in part: not appear on the lists furnished by the 

“Immediate beginning of physical con- probate judges and who did not properly 
| struction upon the work remaining to be qualify themselves by affidavits. These 
}done on the waterway depends upon the ballots have been laid aside for consider- 

prompt ratification of the forthcoming | tion of the Committee. 
treaty by the Senate of the United States Ballots Rejected 
and also upon the necessary enabling 
legislation, which must originate—as a 
matter of procedure—in the House of | 
Represents tives. 

Ccmpletion by 1936 

“Resting our belief, therefore, on the 
présun ption that the treaty now being 
| crafted will soon be completed. this as- 
| sociation calls upon the President and 
| the Conegrcses of the United States to use 
every endeavor to proceed with ratifica- 
tion and the enabling acts that must fol- 
|Yow with all possible speed, to the end 
| that actual construction of the remaining 
stretches of the great sea road be started 
| well within the working season of 1932 
| and that such construction work shall 
be pressed forward with all possible speed 
in order that by 1936 the harbors of the 
Great Lakes shall become seaports of the 
world. 

“Therefore be it resolved, that this as- 
| sociation declare its work unfinished until 
|a definite and satisfactory treaty shall 
| have been sigQed and ratified by the two 
| nations and that it instruct its officers 
; and executive committee to continue un- 
abated every legitimate effort to secure 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 





for United States Senator, according to the 
reports submitted, is 242,708. Those re- 
jected constitute approximately 8 per cent 
of the total. 





89,4038. 

“The above percentages are probably 
not correct for the reason that there is 
not taken into consideration the 569 qual- 


' 


checked. Nor does it include the 17,439 
ballots that could not be rejected for the 
reason that they were not numbered and 
it could not be determined for whom they 
voted. The total number rejected was 
19,238. The aggregate of these two make 
26,677. 





Qualified Lists 
“There being 2,043 qualified lists in these 
counties the proportion checked amounts 
to 72.15 per cent. Assuming this to fairly 
represent the proportion of the ballots 
that could be checked, we find only 175,118 
| ballots were actually checked, and out of 
this 19,238 were rejected, plus 7,439 that 
would have been rejected if they could 
have been identified. This amounts to 
15.23 per cent. The number that were not 
checked amounts to 67,688; 15.23 per cent 
of this amounts to 10,308, so that the 
total ballots that should be rejected is 
10,308, plus the 26,678 above mentioned, 
or a total of 36,905. This,is' 15.2 per cent 
| of the total vote.” 
The subcommittee chairman's 


Report Is Delayed 


On War Price Fixing 





Attorney General Asked to Pass 
On Legal Questions 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
| ley, stated orally on Dec. 3 that a division 
of opinion among the members of the 
War Policies Commission, of which he is | 
Chairman, on the method of preparing 
to fix prices during a posible war emer- 
gency had caused a delay in the Com- 
mission's report and an appeal to the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, for 
& legal opinion. 

At the same time, the Department of 
War issued a statement on the subject 
which follows in full text: 

“The War Policies Commission has re- 
quested the President to permit a delay 
of 90 days in submitting the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Commission 
in order to give the Attorney General an 
spportunity to make further study of the 
constitutional questions involved.” 
| Recently, Secretary Hurley stated orally 
that the Commission's report likely would 
be presented to Congress shortly after 
its convening on Dec. 7. 

The members of the Commission differ 
as to whether a constitutional amendment 
is required to regulate prices during war- 
time, Secretary Hurley said on Dec. 3 in 
explaining the delay in presenting the 
Commission's report. Some members be- 
lieve that the implied powers granted un- 
ger the Canstitution to the President and 
Congress in time of emergency are suffi- 
cient to provide for price fixing. Others 
hold to the view, it was said, that since 


ama Code, providing that it will be a 
corrupt practice “for any election inspec- 
tor or other election officer to fail to per- 
form any of the duties imposed upon him 
by law as such officer,” and to section 
3937 of the same Code, penalizing a cor- 
rupt practice. 

The subcommittee held a meeting Dec. 
3 but adjourned without action until 
Dec. 4. 











[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


(PRE appointment’ of an inspector to 
trace and apprehend the “more no- 
torious pothunters and vandals” who are 
despoiling prehistoric ruins and monu- 
ments is recommended in the annual 
report of the Jessee L. Nusbaum, Con- 
sulting Archaeologist of the Department 
of the Interior, made public Dec, 3. 


redations of this cahracter, Mr. Nus- 
baum points out that “the increase in 





price fixing is tantamount to confisca-| Motor travel in the southwestern 
tion, it can not be authorized under the| ¢chaeological areas has been tremen- 
Constitution as it stands’ at present. | dous, and the road improvement and 

The argument advanced by the Com-! development of each passing year 


beckons the tourist and visitor farther 
into the wilderness areas of a decade 


|mission members who opposed a new 
amendment, according to Secretary Hur- | 


ley, is that price fixing was effected as a| %80. thus threatening even greater de- 
|matter of fact during the World War.| SpPoliation cf ruins and archaeological 
Any attempt to widen the President’s remains than in the eighties and nine- 
war-time authority in specific manner,| ties, the heyday of the commercial 
according to this view, automatically may| Pothunter. 


terd to limit implied powers of the Presi- 
dent which are not specifically stated. 
On the general advisability of removing 
commercial profits from war there is no 
aifference of opinion, Mr. Hurley said. 


was made available by Mr. Nusbaum: 


that day have been replaced by the thou- 
sands of motorists and visitors of the 


» 


“The total votes cast in these counties 


Mr. Bankhead received 134,- | 
430 with 10,796, or 7.43 per cent rejected. | 
Mr. Heflin received 97,507 with 8,469, or) 
8.67 per cent rejected, leaving a net of! 


ified lists that could not be found nor | 


report | 
called attention to section 600 of the Ala- | 


The Alabama law requires election in- 
spectors to number each ballot in ink but 
57.7 per cent of the ballots,in the election 
were numbered in pencil and 26.3 per cent 


Nothwithstanding the law against dep-. 


The following additional information | 


‘The pioneer traders and ranchers of 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
‘the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Programs to Improve Housing Maiden Name Valid Violation of Law Air Travel Exceeds Mr. 
Given President’s Conference 


Total for Last Year 


More Than 400,000. Passengers 


Carried by Scheduled Lines 
During Ten Months 


MERICAN-OPERATED air lines car- 
ried more passengers in the first 10 


|} months of the year than in all 1930, ac- 


cording to a statement Dec. 3 by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. ‘The total for the first 10 months 
of this year was 428,465 passengers, and 
does not include passengers of American- 
operated foreign lines since July 1. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The total number of passengers carried | 
on American-operated air lines during the | 
first 10 months of 1931 was greater than 
the number carried during the entire year 
of 1930, it was announced today by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. The total for 1930 was 417,505. 
By the end of Octeger, 1931, reports to the 
Aeronautics Branch showed that 428,465 
passengers had been carried, and this did | 
not include traffic on American-operated 
foreign lines since July 1, as these figures 
have not yet become available. 

The number of passengers carried by 
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Relief Need in Cities 
Is Twice as Quotas 


In 1930, Survey Shows 





Rural Communities Are 
Even in Worse Condition, 
According to Community 
Chest Director 





Relief needs in cities throughout the} 
United States are increasing 100 per cent! 
over last year, but in almost all communi-| 
ties public and private funds are swelling 
to meet the new demands, according to 
an oral statement made Dec. 3 by Elwood 
Street, director of the Washington, D. C., 
Community Chest and one of the Chest’s 
10 regional directors, who recently sur- 
veyed the country’s requirements at the 
request of the President’s Organization for | 
Unemployment Relief. 

His estimate of a 100 per cent increase 
is based, Mr. Street explained, upon his 
own survey of Ohio and Michigan and 
,upon an interchange of information at a 
| meeting of the regional directors which 
| was held in New York the first of this 
week. Additional oral information made 
available by Mr. Street follows: 

» \ Beceeded hy Public Funds 

| Large as are the increases in private 
| contributions to relief funds, the increases 
in city and county public money are still 
larger. Community Chest campaigns con- 
ducted thus far this year show an increase 
| in pledges of 14 per cent over 1930, but 
|in many sections the increase of public 
|funds has been much greater. 

In Cleveland, for instance, the Com- 
|munity Chest raised $2,000,000, adding 
| $250,000 to its quota for last year. But 
| the county in which Cleveland is located 
| voted a new special tax levy which will 
increase ‘public funds for unemployment 
|relief by another $2,000,000. 

Cities usually have the resources to 
meet the growing unemployment burden. 
Officials, many of them under the mandate 
of law to care for the needy are incurring 
public deficits in the work, knowing that 
|the community can bear additional taxes 
or a bond issue to clear the books. Taxa- 
tion reallocation of funds and bond issues 
are being resorted to; in many States the 
communities have been given power to in- 
cur additional indebtedness to meet the 
emergency. 

Some small industrial towns, however 
are helpless and will need aid from the 
Red Cross. Newton Falls, Ohio, a town 
| built around a steel mill which the steel 
trust has no need of running at present, 
has relief needs which exceed the com- 
munity’s taxation and bond resources, 
| Real Problem in Rural Areas 

The real problem comes in rural areas 
where leadership, organization and a con- 
ception of social work are lacking. This 
situation is relievedgsomewhat, however, 
because farmers can live on their produce 
and usually have- room enough to house 
themselves and their relatives. Exhausted 
resources are accounting for the large in- 
creases in relief demands this year. 
Money is gone, ‘clothing is worn out or 
relatives are no longer able to aid less 
fortunate members of their family. The 
|unemployment, moreover, is throwing an 
|added strain on the regular charity in- 
stitutions. More persons have to appeal 
to charity hospitals, for example. 

Even when business picks up, the burden 
of relief will not be fully lifted from the 


country. Thousands of the unemployed 
will never go back to work. They are 
older than when they were discharged, 
and, therefore, less desirable workmen. 


Others have been permanently displaced 
by labor-saving machinery installed dur- 
ing their idleness. Still others have had 
their morale completely shattered. Un- 
employment creates shell-shock as. surely 
as war. 


Federal Action Sought to Stop 
Vandalism in Prehistorie Ruins) 


present time, many of whom are poten- 
tial pothunters. Isloated Indian trad- 
ing posts and ranches have blossomed 
forth with ample facilities as tourist 
centers and dude ranches, thus ever en- 
couraging travel to more remote quar- 
ters. That advantage taken of oppor- 
tunity to excavate unlawfully in isolated 
areas is acknowledged by all. 

Because of the tremendous area in- 


volved the problem of protection of 
archaeological remains on the _ public 
domain is primarily that of educating 
the public to a proper appreciation of 


the value of scientific investigation by 
qualified scientific and educational in- 
stitutions as contrasted with the des.ruc- 
tive werk of the pothunter, the curio 


seeker, and the vandal. In the former 
case the information and the materials 
gained are accessible to the public 
through published reports and public 
museums, while in the latter, all bene- 
fit to the public is lost. 
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Green Says 
Industries Must 


Spread Earnings 


Federation: of Labor Presi- 


dent Tells Senate Sub- 
committee Greater Share 


Is Needed for Worker 


Cites Need of Money 
In Consumer Channel 


Charles L. Woolley Declares 


Time Is Not Yet Ripe for 
The Establishment of a Na- 
tional Economie Council 


Present business difficulties are due to 
the failure of distribution to keep pace 
with production, in the opinion of Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, who appeared Dec. 
3 before the La Follette subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
which is conducting hearings on the pro- 
posal for a national economic council. 

“Instead of increasing the volume cf 
the outgoing stream of worker payments 
that constitute 80 per cent of the volume 
of consumer trade, an increased amount 
of returns to’ industries,” Mr. Green de- 
clared, “have been dammed up for capi- 
tal purposes. The result is a breakdown 
of our economic machinery.” 

Mr. Green told the committee that 
“we must widen the channels which carry 
the flow of consumer ineqmes.” 


Shorter Hours Urged 


There must be an adjustment of working 
time, the witness declared, to solve the 
problem of unempioyment, Attention must 
be given, he continued, to efforts to make 
the volume of currency correspond with 
our needs. A more equitable distribution 
of the earnings of industry must be 
brought about, he added, either through 
the payment of wages or through payment 
of taxes. 

Charles M. Woolley, of New York, chair- 
man of the board, American Radiator 
Company, the other witness, said it is too 
early for the creation of the. council as 
there might be facts developed, in re« 
search now under way by a committee on 
recent economic changes, that might be 
at variance with any conclusions that 
might be reached at this time. Mr. 
Woolley said people are beginning to ask 
whether the Sherman anti-trust law may 
not be necessary. 


Miners’ Head to. Testify 


The committee adjourned until Dec. 4, 
when the witnesses will be John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, and 
Virgil Jordan, a publication representative, 

Mr. Woolley told the subcommittee the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act of 1890, as orig- 
inally passed, was an expression of fear 
of the agricultural people against the ris- 
ing tide of industrialism. He said it is 
consistent that changing conditions war- 
rant readjustment of the Sherman law to 
vital and important developments. 


Called Sound Economics 


“The best itnerests of the American 
people as a whole lie in regulation, which, 
in effect, dictates that all contracts in re- 
straint of trade are illegal unless the best 
interests of the people: in the individual 
case indicate to the contrary. In my 
opinion this is sound economics. If this 
be true, then it lies with Congress to give 
legislative expression to that principle. 
Obviously, it should be with the least dis- 
turbance to existing law and to that mass 
of interpretative decisions.” 

Mr. Woolley said he favored retention 
of the anti-trust law as written, but with 
modification or exceptions which would 
convert an arbitrary dictate by an agri- 
cultural people into a workable principle 
in the public interest of an industrial na- 
tion. 

Some industries he said, are bound to 
languish even in prosperous times. It 
would be quite difficult, he said, to inte- 
grate and put all business under the same 
standard of contro] from the standpoint 
of statistics, as in the case of his own 
company, automobile or other prosperous 
industries. He said in times like the 
present small producers have an advantage 
over the large. Public opinion recognizes 
that overproduction is not in the public 
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Gold Standard Still 
Issue in South Africa 


y Change Not Expected, 
Says Commerce Department 


“,» 





| Earl 
| 
Although the South African Govern- 
ment firmly reports that it will ‘retain 
the gold standard, commercial circles are 
said to regard the issue as unsettled, but 
with no change expected before January, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement Dec. 3. 
Strong emergency measures were passed 
at a special session of Parliament to 
deal with the financial situation pend- 
ing the convening of the regular session 
in January, it was pointed out. South 
African trade last month was generally 
dull because of the uncertain exchange 
position and general shortage of buying 
| power. A generally cautious policy is de- 
| pressing both retail and wholesale turn- 


|over. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 
The South African Government has 


firmly reiterated its intention to maintain 
the Union's currency on the gold standard, 
according to a cablegram received in the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache S. H. Day at Johannesburg. 
Commercial circles, however, are reported 
as still regarding the issue as unsettled 
elthough no change is anticipated before 
January. 

A special session of Parliament con- 
vened early in November passed legislation 
confirming the 5 per cent primage tax on 
| imports and the 10 per ceni export bounty 
mentioned in last month's’ cable. Strong 
cmergency measures were passed also to 
deal with the financial situation pending 
the regular session of Parliament to con- 
} vene in January. 

South African trade in November has 
been generally dull as the result of the 
uncertainties of the exchange position and 


Hand in hand with education’ of the| the general shortage of purchasing power, 
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. Hall’s Report 
_ Are Sustained) 


Committee Supports Com- 

.. merce Department’s Ac- 
tion on Report on Inter- 
national Payments 





An unanimous opinion that the charges 


wrought against the Department of Com- | 
‘merce by Dr. Ray O. Hall, formerly as- 


sistant chief of the Division of Finance 
and Investment of the Department, in 
connection with the publication of “The 
‘Balance of International Payments of the 
United States in 1930” have not been 
‘Sustainéd has been rendered by a com- 
mittee of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter, in a report received by the Secretary 
of Commerce Dec. 3. 

_ In its report, the committee made a 





“special comment” that “there seems to be 
“a disposition for the Department to show 
undue timidity in giving full publicity to 
factual material that will shed light on 
some of our national policies such as the 
protective tariff.” The committee found 
@ bélief, within the Department, accord- 
ing to its report, that references to the 
tariff should be avoided in official publi- 
‘ations, if possible, and expressed the 

that “while arguments for or 
against our tariff policy would be quite 
4nappropriate in a public document, all 
‘data should be made available.” 


x Requested by Mr. Lamont 


The investigating committee was ap- 
pointed as the result of a suggestion in a 


, July 17, by Frederic M. Feiker, 
Director oe the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, requested by Secre- 


tary Lamont following the discharge of 
Dr. Hall from the Bureau. - 

The committee’s report follows in full 
text: 


* Dear Mr. Secretary: At your request, 
‘President E. L. Bogart, of the American 
Economic Association, was asked to ap- 
point a commit of its members to in- 
: te the charges of Dr. Ray O. Hall 
against the Department of Commerce in 
connéction with the publication of The 
“Balance of Internationa: Payments of the 
United States in 1930: .One member of 
the Committee, Dr. Jacob Viner, was un- 
able to meet with the Committee, but the 
others whose names are attached hereto 
unite in the following report: 

On Nov. 27 and 28, 1931, hearings were 
condiicted in Washington at which testi- 
mony Was heard from Government offi- 





tion of stabilizing in 


“ig a worthy objective’ 
appeal quite so well 
price fixing.” 


dent Hoover on July 
President to call a nati 
ference, 
taken to meet the ris 
ment, that representati 
labor should be called together to consider | 
unemployment and other problems, and 
that industry should make a declaration 
it would retain all workers then employed, | 
with equitable distribution of those present 
workers, He told the committee as well as 
the President that industry would have to 
come to the five-day week of seven hours) 
a day in the future, Machinery, he said, 
ought to ¢greate opportunity for pleasure, 
not for unermnploymen; 
is the real solution™and there’s work 
enough for all under this 35-hour week| 
plan, he said. 


Need of Planning 


For Future Advanced 


The formal statement on “National Eco- | 
Planning,” which Mr. Green read 
| before the Committee, follows in full text: | 

Even the simplest undertaking requires | 
advance planning. To act and wor 
telligently we must know what we want 
io, how to do it, and have ready the 
and mechanisms. 


nomic 


to 
necessary materials 
When we know the facts and have the 
facts under control we can plan exactly | 
and further in advance of action. 
as successful living for the individual must 
be planned with the needs of future years 
in advance, so the successful operation 
of an industrial undertaking must be 
guided by advance planning that looks a) 
number of years ahead. 
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Deletions From |Mr. Green, Declares Industries [Violation of Law 
Must Spread Their Earnings —oynd in Alabama 


Laber 
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Executive Tells Senate Group Greater 
Share Needed for Wage Earners 
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interest as it brings lower prices and 
lower wages, Mr. Woolley concludes. 


President Green said he favored some 












Mr. Green read 4 le 


In it he said 


changes in the anti-trust law in the in- 


He explained, 


it does not 
led up with 


f unemploy- 
thdustrs rand 


Work opportunity 


in- 


Just 


In the past two decades business plan- 


records has made great pr 


ning based upon adequate accounting and | 
production 


°8-| have coordinated facts, coordinated dis- 
——~|eussion and coordinated plans. 


cials and other competent persons. 


aré unanimously of the opinion that Dr. 
Hall’s charges against the Department 
have not been sustained. Our decision is 
an en S the six 
charges made b: . Hall in his memor- 
andum of Sept. 1, 1931, which is entitled 
Investigation.” 
These charges may be conveniently ar- 


based upon 


“Suggested Outline of 


groups—A, B and C. 


ranged in 
A—Dr. Hall states: 


Point One: Reference is made to the 
section of my manuscript entitled ‘“Ad- 
oo for Fluctuations in Commodity 

. Did the deletion of that section 


itivolve, at once, the ne 
anid the suppressing of vital fa 


Method Questioned 


cts?” 


This seems to be the most important of 
We do not find it justi- 
erga rie Goa io cei th cred 
a primafy.data for debit and’cre 

Sout there was revealed a discrepancy 
or lack of balancé amounting to $374,000,- 
000, which he attempted to reduce by cer- 
tain adjustments of the figures for com- 
imports. We refer later to the 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to oe 
At this 
point it is sufficient to observe that the 
particular method employed by Dr. Hall 


the six charges. 


-modit 
just the figures in this manner. 


was of doubtful validity. 


After’ hearing the testimony of several 
experts familiar with certain of the com- 
modities involved, we are convinced that 
the method used was too hastily conceived 
and applied. The Department was justi- 
to publish the “correc- 
tions” thus made. It should be added that 
the Department speoilfically indicated that 
when and if the statistical basis for Dr. 
Hall’s conclusion was more clearly estab- 
lished it would not hestitate to make full 


fied in refusin 


use of his conclusions. 
Deletions Discussed 
B.—Charge: 


Charge Number Two deals with the 
elimination of a certain section of Dr. 
Hall’s manuscript presenting his general 
The 
* Departmént states that the deleted sec- 

tions were to a considerable extent a repe- 

tition of other material on the same topic 
appears in the Bulletin, as printed, 
The Committee con- 
Siders the Department was justified in this 
deletion, the more so since it is not con- 
that Dr. Hall’s theory is so firmly 
established in expert thinking on the sub- 


Under the circum- 
stances the Committee does not believe, be encouraged and aided in supplement- 


theory that “gold follows the loan.” 


which 


on es 69-74. 


ject as he believes. 


Dr. Hall’s charge of the “suppression of 


vital truth” has been sustained. 


= Charge Number Three also alleges the| 
ee of vital truth” because of the 
jon of material dealing with short- 


of figures 


% Two, Three and Four are 
to the effect that certain deletions by the 
tment were suppressions of “vital 
truths” and “important expert findings.” 
se three charges may be discussed in 


efice, giving as its reason that in the form 

esented the opinion seemed not to be 

. Hall’s but that of another member of 
the Department. The Committee feels 
that this matter might have been better 
handled. The purpose of the Department 
might have been accomplished had the 
name or initials of Dr. Hall been attached | 
to the footnote. 


Dr. Hall’s Record Lauded 


Conclusions: Dr. Hall’s work for the 
Department of Commerce in his field of 
specialization has extended through many | 

ears and has been of high character. The 

ommittee wishes to record an appreciation 
of his services. He has carried studies 
in this technical field to a very high level 
of accuracy and refinement not hitherto 
attained in any country and has won 
the sincere praise of experts all over the 
world. Nothing in this report should be 
interpreted as an adverse judgment re- 
arding his scientific achievements, Our 
ndings carry no implicatioti, however, re- 
garding the propriety of asking Dr. Hall 
to resign from the Department. 

In conclusion the Committee wishes to 
make two special comments, One is an ex- 
pression of regret that there seems to be 
a disposition for the Department to show 
undue timidity in giving full publicity to 
factual material that will shed light on 
some of our national policies such as the 
protective tariff. Business men and stu- 
dents alike need all the data that can 
be furnished. Dr. Hall’s manuscript fails 
to provide a clear illustration of this dif- 
ficulty, but the Committe has found, even 
within the Department, a belief that in 
official publications references to the tariff 
should be avoided if possible. While ar- 
guments for or against our tariff policy 
would be quite inappropriate in a public 
Speman, all data should be made avail- 
able. 

We desire to express our opinion on one 
matter of technical-procedure in the prep- 
aration of the annual Balance of Pay- 
ments studies. The practice of recent 
years has been to strike a trial balance of 
the credit and debit totals, and when a 
discrepancy is then discovered to try to 
correct the component elements, as pre- 
viously established, in order to distribute 
and as far as possible eliminate, the dis- | 
crepancy. We think this practice undesir- 
able because it inevitably introduces a 
setious statistical bias. The better pro- 
cedure is to establish the value of each 
separate them independently, on the basis 
of the best informefion available; and if 
a discrepancy then results (as it always 
will, except by accident) to publish, never- 
theless, the original unadjusted itéms as 
they stand and also the original net dis- 
crepancy. The compiler’ should, however, 








ing this presentation with his own dis- | 


structed balance with each item adjusted 


cussion of desirable adjustments, even to| 
the extent of adding finally a recon-| 


ress under. the more progressive manage- 
ments, 

We have found that individual establish- 
ments are handicapped by lack of plan- 
|ning on the part of other establishments 


| terest of the workingmep. He said the| in of peel. te iline: aa 
‘ u us' are vde en 
consiracy eae Lae ew an ee | mismanagement in one industry reacts di- 
against labor. He sa wou rectly upon those interrelated and indi- 
opposed to any wage “The sugges-| rectly upon the business situation. So 


interrelated are the possibilities for any 
business undertaking or any whole indus- 
try with the forces that condition busi- 
ness activity, that all individual plans 
must be formulated in the light of ufhder- 
standing of the geriéral situation. On 
|the other hand unless the general situation 
\is watched and directed in accord with 
understanding growing out of coordinated 
discussions, the individual plant or indus- 
try is materially handicapped in planning 
over a number of years, because of the 
|number. of factors that are outside its 
| control. 

Economic planning is in the early stages 
of development. We can not now defi- 
nitely determine the agencies through 
which it can be carried on or the tech- 
niques to be used. We know, however, that 
information concerning the best practices 
developed in single plants and industries 
should be made universally available and 
that coordinated efforts by the groups 
concerned would result in substantial 
progress. 

We know that every functional group 
should be organized in the way that will 
most effectively enable each to advance 
its interests as an integrated part of a 
while undertaking. Independent decision 
and cooperative action are equally neces- 
sary to this end. 

We know that coordinated discussion 
and agreements are necessary to promote 
the interests of associated activities how- 
ever small or large the scale. The con- 
ference method is the only one to which 
labor would subscribe at the present time, 
for this method safeguards the voluntary 
principles which we regard as essential 
to stistaina@ progress and development. 
We believe SS a organizations through 
the conference method can find the way to 
coordinated policies and the means to 
put them into effect. There is nothing 
mysterious about national planning—the 
new factors are Coordination on’a large 
scale and need for balance. We must 








We must 
find the principles of balance—by giving 
representation to all groups which infiu- 
ence or ate influenced by situations and 
coordinating distribution and accumula- 





tion. 


Balance of Income 
To High Production 


is the maintenance of balance; that is, 
to keep income of consumers adequate to 
purchase gapacity production. In other 
words, we’should plan—not to restrict pro- 
duction—but to keep it steadily mounting 
as technical progress enables us to in- 
crease productivity. 

Our present difficulties are due to the 


failure of distribution to keep pace with | 


production. Instead of increasing the vol- 
ume of the outgoing stream of worker 
payments thag constitute 80 per cent of 
the volume of consumer trade, an in- 
creased amount of the returns to indus- 
tries have been dammed up for capital 
purposes. The result is a breakdown of 
our economic machinery. 

Since the cause of our difficulty is in- 
adequate incomes in the harfids of con- 
sumers to buy the full output of produc- 
tion, millions have been going without the 
necessaries of life because they did not 
have money to buy the things which were 
available in the stores, and no industry 
has maintained sustained production at 
capacity volume. If purchasing power 
were provided through higher wages, prac- 
tically every industry could operate at ca- 
pacity and many would have to expand. 
In the State where the average wage in- 
come was lowest ($674) the per capita 
yearly sales were lowest ($172). For the 
10 States with the lowest avefage incore 
fer workers ($838), the per capita yearly 
sales were lowest ($230). For those seven 
States where the avetage wage income 
was over $1,500 the average eer capita 
yearly sales were almost $500. These sales 


Distribution made by the United States 
Census Bureau in 1929—the first census 
of distribution made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is significant to note that 
this is the first national audit of distribu- 
tion, which in itself is an explanation of 
why we have not made more progress in 
balancing distribution and production. 
Information on distribution is an essen- 
tial supplement to reports on manufac- 
turers and other industries, in order to 
have an intelligent picture of business 
conditions. 


To balance distribution and production, 
we must widen the channels which carry 
the flow of consumer incomes. 

Since the cause of trouble is inadequate 
distribution, our cure, for the diseasé must 


of consumer incomes. 
To reduce consumer incomes further, 
simply stimulates the diséase. Many 





| as his expert knowledge may suggest. ‘ 


bankers, business executives, and orthodox 


figures were taken from the Census of | 


term capital movements in 1930. The 
Department doubted whether this ap- 
proach to the problem was essential and 
also criticized Dr. Hall for supporting his 
argument by quoting from an article in 
Barron’s Weekly in such way as to imply 
that his view was shared by another per- 
son, presumably highly competent. This 
quotation, however, was from an article 
written by Dr. Hall himself under an as- 
sumed name. 


Impropriety Charged | 

The Committee feels that Dr. Hall was 
weed of serious impropriety in quoting 
tom his own writings in another place | 
in such a way as to mislead the reader and | 
that the objections of the Department 
were entirely warranted. The Committee 
ood heard other competent authority and| 
concluded that expert judgment does | 
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Agriculture—(P 1--c 1) 

Automotive Industry—(P 2--c 4) 
(P 10--c 6). 

Aviation—(P 1--c 6) (P 8--e 1). 


(P 10--c 1, 3). 


not su 
“vital truth” in deleting this section. 


Charge Number Four alleges that the 
Department's action in eliminating the 
statements of numerous authorities stress- 
the evils of America’s fluctuating capi- 
exports was tampering with “import- 
The Committee be- 
liéves that the inclusion of the quotations 
cited would have given the impression to 
Most readers that the views expressed 
were the only important ones that might 
Ihave been presented.” Moreover, one au- 
uoted proves to be Dr. Hall him-| 
Under 

circumstances, the Committee does 
* not criticize the Department for the de- 


O.—Charges Five and Six are in essence 
that the Department had compelled the 


tion of references to prohibition | 
to the tariff. The Committee finds 
t the reference to prohibition was very | 


taf 


ant ex findings.” 
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self writing under a “pen” name. 


brief, ending 
quoted in Dr. Ha 


portant. 
note. 


a i 





rt Dr. Hall’s views to such an| 
éxtent that the Department has suppressed | 


only the one sentence 
ll’g charge, but both the | 
Geritence and the deletion seem unim- 
The reference to the tariff was 
brief and appeared only as a foot- 
The De t deleted this refer- 
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Inland Waterways—(P 1--c 4), 
Insurance—(P 7--c¢ 2, 3, 4). 


Foreign News—(P 1--c 1, 7) (P 2--e 7). 


Foreign Trade—(P 2--c 1) (P 3-+c 5). 


Labor—(P 1--c 6) (P 7--e 4, 5). 
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port adds, “That means that 
spectors in the Alabama election of 1930 
complied with the law with regpéct to the 
numbering of ballots. It also appears that 
5,754 election inspectors in tha 
violated this law and subjected 

to 


not to be di 


The chief purpose of national planning i 


be concerned with increasing the volume) 
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Vote for’ Senator 


Subcommittee Report Says 
Disregard of Statutes by 
Officers Was [Géneral 
Rather Than Excéption’ 


[Continued from Page 13 
not numbered at all, and it jfurther ap- 
pears that the ballots in 1,91 xes were 
not properly numbered, it wag sfated. 
“There are three inspec at each 
polling place,” Chairman ~~. = 
n- 





election 
émselves 
ee of a fine of. $600 or six 
in prison. 
Decision by Court 

“Attention is called to the fact that in 
the decision by the court of Alabama in 
a case submitted to it in which it was 
admitted that there was no fraud in- 
volved, the court held that the voter was 
rived of his vote because the 
officer failed to do his dufy in placing 
a number upon the ballot. Mr. Heflin’s 
representative has einphasized that the 
case here is different from that in that 
fraud here is alleged, but I have read 
the decision with great care and I am sat- 
isfied that the facts so far disclosed would 
not justify the Committee in refusing to 
count these ballots for the reason that 
they had not been properly numbered. 

“Take another illustration, which I think 
is of considerable impottance. The law 
requires that the ballots that have been 
counted shall be rolled and sealed, and 
returned to the ballot box and the ballot 
box shall be sealed and the ballots shall 
remain in the box for a period of six 
months, except in case of a contest. Out 
of the total of 2,043 boxes, in 1,543 of 
them the ballots were found folded in- 
stead of rolled and sealed and in 576 
boxes they were found loose, both of these) 
irregularities frequently occurring in the 
same box. 

“There were but 19 boxes where the bal- 
lots were propery rolled and sealed. It 
was the duty of the inspectors of election 
to see that these ballots were rolled and 
sealed. They tailed to do it. This makes) 
every officer guilty of an additional crime 
ner the Alabama Code as above out- 

ned. 


a 
mont 


Presumption of Law 


“There is a presumption in law that) 
election official, like other officials, did 
their duty and complied with the law. 
The evidence disclosed by the Supervisor's 
report shows that there was not a single 
voting place where the election laws of 
Alabama were fully complied with. I 
think it is impossible to read these re- 
ts without reaching the conclusion that 
e election officers paid practically no 
attention to the election laws of their 
own State. Whether this was due to 
mere carelessnéss, or whether it was de- 
signedly done, can not be definitely de- 
termined in my opinion from the evi- 
dence in hand. 

“But one thing is quite certain. The 
ruthless disregard of many provisions . 
the Alabama election law by the election 
officers in the election of 1930 destroys 
the very foundation of what evidently 
was the purposé of the law, namely, the| 
purity of the ballot. 

“It is my judgment, therefore, that the 
serious question confronting the Commit- 
tee and the Senate for the present is 
whether, in view of the many violations, 
of the law by the election officers as above 
pointed out, is it possible to say that there 
was a legal election of a United States | 
Senator in Alabama in the year 1930?” 


Absentee Ballots 


The report also discussed absentee bal- 
lots, in respect to which it says there were 
many irregularities, and says that while 
the Alabama law requires a poll tax to be 
paid prior to Feb. 1 of the year of an 
election, some voters did not pay until 
the day before election and others did 
not pay their poll tax until January, 1931, 
following the election. 

It also says that reports filed with thé 
Secretary of State of Alabama in accord- 
ance with the Alabaina law show a total 
expenditure in the Mary and general 
election by Mr. Bankhead of $11,531, not 
including an item of $2,700 which appears 
to be a duplicate nor does it include $1,000 
which, according to the Nye Committee of 
the United States Senate, Mr. Bankhead 
admitted he contributed toward a deficit. 
The law of Alabama permits a candidate 
for the United States Senate to expend 
only $10,000 for the primary and election, 
and that a person expending more than 
that sum shall be guilty of a cotrupt prac- 
tice and shall be disqualified to hold the 
position. Senator Hastings said he under- 
a both Sides desire to argue the 





economists, have proposed policies for this 
depression which restrict economic forces 
to artificially narrowed limits, arguing 
they must not go counter to ecogpomic 
laws. Economic laws do hot control in- 
dustry, but business operates in accord 
with economic laws within the conditions 
which executives have prescribed and 
limited. 

We need to get rid of the obstructions 
set up by these business executives and 
| release currents of productive returns so 


that more volume will flow into consumer 
channels, 





|made the object of special study. | 


Building for American Consulate at Amoy 





Construction of the building for the American consulate at Amoy, China, 
was recently completed, according to advices to the Department of State; 
hotograph of the building, re sqeuces above, has just been received 

ce. 
an American architect, Elliott Hazzard, practicing in Shanghai. 


the 
by the Foreign Service Buildings 


gressional appropriations to cover c 
904.67; for 
Commission has alloca 


urnishings and mneeees the Foreign Service Buildings 








| 
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The structure was Coaiengg by | 
on- 
onstruction costs aggregated $63,- 


d $11,000 additional. } 





The users of American lumber in more 
than 70 countries are watching the prog- 
ress of a Federal Government investiga- | 


wood by means of new engineering prin- 
ciples, the National Committee on Wood! 
Utilization of the Department of Com-' 
merce récently announced. | 
The cammittee, in cooperation with the | 
Forest Service, is studying European in- 
ventions of. metal and wood connectors, 
or dowels, and joints, the use of which | 
in Europe has resulted in a “renaissance” 
in wood construction, the committee ex-| 
plained. ‘ 
Studying 60 Kinds of Joints 
The records of more than 60 types of| 
these European connectors are now in the| 
hands of the committee. The announce- | 
ment follows in full text: 
A new field for efficient use of wood in| 
all types of construction is opened up 
through the application of mechanical de- | 
vices and new engineering principles now | 
being made the subject of a joint inves-| 
tigation by the forest products laboratory 
of the Forest Service, United States De-| 
partment of Agriculture, and the National | 
|Committee on Wood Utilization of the} 
United States Department of Commerce. 
As the result of an intensive field in- 
vestigation, extending through several 
| yeats, Axel H. Oxholm, Director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
reports that during and after the World 
War economic pressure forced certain Eu- 
ropean countries to turn to their native 
resources for construction materials. 
Wood, being plentiful in these regions, was 


The old principles of wood joints were | 
|superseded by new devices consisting of | 
metal and wood connectors or dowels. The 


use of these connectors not only served to} 
strengthen the joints from four to tenfold | 
compared with old methods, but also made | 

ssible important economies in the erec- 
ion of structures, and, most important 
of all, permitted the use of species which 
formerly were considered unsuitable for | 
high-class construction purposes. | 

AS a cOnsequence, Europe has experi-' 
enced a “renaissance” in wood construc- 
tion, and new developments in this field 
are occurring every year. 

The Committee now has a complete rec- | 
ord of more tan 60 different wees of | 
these European connectors, each having | 
special characteristics and applications. It | 
was found, however, that the application | 
of these new méthods to American prac- | 
tice was handicapped by the lack of basic | 
enginecring data necessarv for the use of | 
these systems in this country. | 


No One Joint Entirely Suitable 


No one joint is suitable for every kind} 
of service, and the problem, therefore, is| 
to determine, through scientific rather 
than through empirical methods, what 
types of joints may be used with greatest 
economy and to best advantage for each 
particular structure and each particular | 
| purpose. 
| In order to make a complete scientific 
study of these questions, the Committee 
appealed to Carlile P. Winslow, Director | 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, which 
is the most important timber testing or- 
| ganization in the world. It was arranged | 

hat the laboratory should make all sci- | 
entific investigations, and that the Com- 
mittee should cover the practical applica- | 
tion for different types of buildings in| 
| this country. i 
| The necessary arrangements were made 
with the European inventors of these ton- | 
nectors and sample joints were shipped | 








Injury Inflicted by Thief 
On Watchman Compensable 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 3, 
Where a night watchman is assault 
by a thief who stole some of the e 
pioyers property as well as personal 


me- 


| Lange v. Eureka Printing Works. 


assault Was a personal assault incident to| 
| the thefts of the emiploye’s belongings. The | 
thief had taken a tool box, in which were 
some tools, money and other effects of the 
employe. The box and the tools belonged 
| to the employer. | 





‘Alabama Residents’ Autos 
Must Bear State’s Tags 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 3. 





Social Welfare—(P 1--c 6). 

State Finance—(P 8--c 4) (P 10--¢ 1). 

State Taxation—(P 2--c 4, 7) 

(P 6--c 4, 7) (P 7--c 3) (P 10--c 1). 

. Supreme Court—(P 1--c 2) (P 6-+e 7). 
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A resident of Alabama cannot legally 
| Operate an automobile in that State under 
|the license tag of another State at any 
|time, the Attorney General's Office has 
|ruled. The provision of 30 days allowed 


€d/ the work will be finished during 


Top- | 
erty of the employe, a finding that the | 
employe is entitled to compensation for | 
| his injury was justified, the New Jersey 
Supreme Court held Nov. 30 in the case of 


} 
The employer had contended that the! 


to the Forest Products Laboratory for 
|test purposes. These tests are being car-| 
ried on and the results obtained so far | 
{indicate that the use of these joints in 
| this country will attain great importance. 
The tests are progressing rapidly and 


New Engineering Methods for Joints 
Are Sought to Extend Use of Lumber 


|cans had participated in maty of these 





Forest Products Laboratory Testing Mére Than 60 Types | 
Of Metal ‘Dowels’ Now Used in Europe 





half of 1932. ; 
on Wood Utilization is preparing its re-|from the American Legation at Peiping 


partment of Commerce is making a spe- 
cial analysis of the physical composition 
of the metal joints. 


the Federal 
some of the leaders among architects, én- 


dustry. 


the first | 


; 


The National Committee | 





rt on the theory and application of | 


these metal rings and dowels, and after | had sent word that one of his staff had 
tion to determine more efficient uses of| the laboratory 
| work, a comprehensive report will be is- 
} sued jointly 


as finished its research | 


y the two organizations. 


Physical Tests Made | 
The Bureau of Standards of the De- 


No reports on these tests of their ap- 


ave been completed, since results to date | 
show that no conclusions can be drawn! 


until the entire test program has been 
completed and a final comparative anal- | 
ysis made. 


The tests are being watched with in- | 
terest far beyond the limits of the United | 
States, since American lumber is used in 
over 70 countries and any developments 
to increase the efficiency of American | 
woods for construction purposes are of 
the ae importance to builders the 
world oyer. 

The Forest Products Laboratory has 
been in operation for more than 25 years, 
and has developed most important data 
of interest to engineers and builders, en- 
abling them to gain necessary knowledge 
of the properties and strength values of 
American woods. | 

The National Committee on Wood Uti- | 
lization is a cooperative organization of | 
Government and includes 


| 


gineers, forest products consumers, and 
producers, such as lumbermen and timber | 
owners. 


Manufactures Cooperate 


The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, being a federation of the re- 
gional lumber producers’ organization in 
the country, is cooperating in these ac- 
tivities. n 
manager of the organization, expressed 
the industry's feeling in the following 
words: 

“There is no doubt that these metal 
joints will materially increase the service 
of structural timber and lumber, since the 
metal connectors will strengthen any wood 


structure in its weakest part—namely, the 


joints. 

“I believe these devices may prove as 
important to the lumber industry as the | 
welding process has been to the metal in- 
e manner in which this project 
has been organized as a cooperative un- | 
dertaking between interested Government 
departments and industry is an outstand- 
ing example of coordination of effort.” 
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Gold Standard’ Remains 
As Issue in South Africa 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
All commercial circles have adopted a 
cautious policy which depresses retail as | 
well as wholésale turnover. | 
The manufacturing industries in the) 
Union are also affected by the Rhodesian | 


| situation and are suffering from increased | 


competition there as well as in the home) 
markets from British suppliers. Boots, 
shoes and clothing are generally dull and 
appear to be lacking the usual seasonal 
upturn. Exchange dumping \duties are 
under consideration for their benefit.| 
Automobile business sluggish; further re- | 
strictions on truck competition. | 
| Stocks of passenger cars are extremely | 
\low but sales continue sluggish: Truck | 
business is stagnant with the railways) 





|to nonresidents, it was explained, does 
| not apply to residents of Alabama. 


Sales Tax on Malt Extracts 
Proposed in Pennsylvania 


Haratssurc, Pa., Dec. 3. 
A bill proposing a sales tax of 20 per 
cent on malt extracts and syrups has been 
introduced in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives. The measure also levies 
an annual license tax of $500 on manu- 
facturers, and $100 on distributors. 


imposing further restrictions on competing 
| transport under private auspices. Demand 
is fair in parts and accessories and ap- 
| parently steady; motorcycle business is 
diminishing. Imports of American and 
Canadian cars in September numbered 
886, valued at S. A. £115,017 ($560,132) 
at $4.8665.) 

Agricultural conditions are faifly satis-| 
factory throughout the Union and imple- 
ment demand is active in the Cape al- 
though poor elsewhere. Building materials 
active in Johannesburg; lumber market 
gerrerally fair. 
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|retary of State, William R. Castle Jr. 


| Charles G. Dawes, who is representing the 
| progressing favorably, he added. 


} even 
|points, the Chinese and Japanese dele- 


|the negotiations will continue until some 


|and to patrol the railway between Hsin- 


| han would be repaired on Dec. 2 or 3 by 
Se will be issued before all tests) 


| to be 15.9 per cent. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- | 
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Effort to Secure 
Peace in. China 
Shows Progress. 





Mr. Castle Declares That 
Negotiations May Last In- 
to Next Week as Result 
Of Frequent Delays “ 


The negottations being conducted in 
Paris for peace in Manchuria are pro- 
gréssing satisfactorily and abotit 4s speed- 
ily as could be expected, according to an 
oral statement Dec. 3 by. the “Under'sec- 


Mr. Castle said that the Department 
had received a report from Col. Nelson 
E. Margetts, American military attache 
to Peiping, that all Japanese troops had 
withdrawn from west of the-Liao River. 

Repotts aré being received from the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, 


~ 


United States in Paris for the Manchu- 
rian negotiations, Mr. Castle stated orally. 
These reports indicate that everything is 


Delays Involved 
There are many delays, however, due 
to the fact that whatever question arises, 
though it involves unimportant 


gations must cable home for instructions. 
As a result of these délays it looks as if 


time next week, Mr. Castle stated. 

Asked if the United States would par- 
ticipate in the neutral commission of in- 
quiry in Manchuria, Mr. Castle replied 
that it was to be a League of Nations 
commission, but that individual Ameri- 


commissions in the past. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State regarding the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from the neighborhood of 
Chinchow in southern Manchuria, follows 
in full text: 

Railway Repaired 
The Department has received a message 


to the effect that Col. Nelson E. Margetts 


on Dec. 2 reported from near the Liao ; 
River that all Japanese forces had been 
transferred to the east of that river with 
the exception of a force of 300 who are 
being retained at Hsinmin for guard duty 


min and Paikipu. It was expected that 
the railway between Hsinmin and .Tahus- 


the Chinese. 


Nontaxable Real Estate 
Increasing in Connecticut 


Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 3. 

Real estate, publicly and privately ‘ 
owned, which is exempt from taxation 
in Connecticut, now totals $479,146,428, 
the Connecticut Tax Commissioner, Wil- 
liam H. Blodgett, shows in the quadren- 
nial report on tax exemptions just made 
public. This sum represents an increase 
of $76,113,108, or 18.9 per cent over the 
1925 total. 

The report embraces a classification o 
all exempt properties among edticational, 
religious, charitable and benevolent ac- 
tivities and further shows the proportion 
separately owned by Federal. State, 
County, town, city, borough, school, fire 
}and other municipalities, and by corpo- 
rations, associations and individuals. 

The ratio of tax exempt property to 
taxable property in Connecticut is shown 
Of the total real es- 
| tate now exempt, 50.5 gs cent is publicl 
owned, 49.5 per cent is privately owned. 


Tobacco Surtax Included 
In Chinese Flood Relief 


The official announcement of the Na- 
tional Government of China promiilgating 
the flood relief tax of one-tenth of the 
import duties, with effect from Dec. 1, in- 
cludes cigarettes and cigars, according to 
a radiogram received in the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Julean Arnold, Shanghai. Cigars and 
cigarettes will, therefore, be subject to the 
above import surtax until Aug. 1, 1932, at 
which time the surtax will be reduced to 
one-twentieth of the impgprt duties, con- 
tinuing until the liquidation of the Ameri- 
can wheat loan.—Issued by the Departe 
ment of Commerce. 
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Plans to Improve | 
Housing Given to 
President’s Group 


Sixteen Committees Submit) 
Programs for Purpose of 
Providing Better Houses 
At Less Expense 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
housing. The passage of housing laws, | 
encouraging of Negroes to move into mod- | 
ern homes, reasonable home finance rates | 
and studies of the effect of Negro settle- | 
ment on land values, were recommended 

by the committee. 

4 New Financing System 
The committee on large scale operation 
also was told by Mr. Stern, its chairman, 


that a change to mass production of 
dwellings would involve a new financing 


system. This system, he said, would sup-|- 


plant, at least in part, the present numer- 
ous small financial transactions involved 
in home building. The Finance Commit- | 
tee must develop this phase of the prob- 
lem, he added. 

The plan of producing homes in mass 

would not be designed to change the) 
present system where the latter is effi-| 
cient, according to the chairman. How- 
ever, he said, mass production would aid 
in eliminating slums; it would be more 
economical and efficient; it would check 
deterioration of the neighborhood, and it 
would result in low rents. He suggested 
that the right of condemnation be used 
in developing the new construction sys- 
em. 
? Construction of low-cost dwellings to | 
provide adequately for only 10 per cent 
of the population immediately below the 
highest-paid one-third would necessitate 
about $5,500,000,000, Mr. Stern said. 


Federal Action on Housing 

It is common knowledge, he said, that | 
the Government will be asked to provide | 
large sums fo unemployment relief at | 
the coming ses8ion of Congress. He sug- 
gested the Government might enter the 
housing field, providing funds to be 
matched by an equal amount from pri- 
vate sources to finance home construction. 
Seven methods were suggested by the) 
Committee to effect building economies, | 
and a saving of 5 per cent by each method 
would reduce costs 35 per cent, Mr. Stern 
said. 

Theory on Competition 

Louis Brownlow, Director of the Public | 
Administration Clearing House, of Chi- 
cago, told the Committee that the theory 
that business must have free play for full 
competition with no Government inter- 
ference is false. He urged amendment of 
laws to remove unnecessary restrictions on 
builders and to stimulate adequate pro- 
vision for the health and comfort of home 
Nee suggested Government aid ; ~ = 
nancing home construction, age geo y 
to provide dwellings for those in the 7. 
est income classes. He referred to 


anes 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Dec. 3, 1931 


11 a. m.—Representative Reed (Rep.), 
ef New York, called to pay his respects 
to the President. 


11:30 a. m.—Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, called to renew an invita- 
tion to the President to review a parade 
to be held at Alexandria, Va., on Feb. 
22, 1932, in connection with the bi- 
centennial celebration of George Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

11:45 a. m—J. Frank Grimes, of Chi- 
cago, representing the Independent 
Grocers Alliance of America, called to 
discuss price cutting. 


12 noon. — Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called to sug- 
gest that the Department of Commerce 
be asked to hold more conferences with 
business groups in an effort to stimu- 
late business. 

12:30 p. m.—Robert W. Bliss, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Argentina, called 
to give thg President an account of his 
stewardship as Ambassador to Argentina. 

12:45 p..m.—Representative Swanson 
(Rep.), of Council Bluffs, Iowa, called 
to present E. P. Chase, editor of the 
News-Telegram of Atlantic, Iowa. 


1 p. m—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegation to the 19th 
annual convention of the National Warm 
Air Heating Association. 


4 p. m—James C. Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 


of the country, precise standards had 
been left to local committees. 

Mr. Parker pointed out also that, since 
there is no apparent standard measure 
for determining the basic value of homes, 
a score card as a basis for determining 
values seemed desirable and was drawn 
up tentatively by the committee. 

Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, told the gath- 
ering of efforts in his city to establish a 
small home bureau. Specifications were 
prepared and a_ booklet incorporating 


| these specifications made available. 


Arthur Hood, of Chicago, called atten- 
tion to need for leadership in educating 
the public in matters of building design 
determined by the committee and for the 
cooperation of building contractors in this 
educational work. 

Fundamental Equipment 


Discussions of the report of the com- 
mittee on fundamental equipment fell un- 
der four headings: (1) Heating, ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning; (2) plumbing 
and sanitation; (3) electric lighting and 


| Wiring, and (4) refrigeration. 


A. C. Willard, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on heating, ventilation and air 
conditioning, pointed out that the report 


| was limited as to character of equipment 


because of need of relating it simply to 

houses priced from $2,000 to $10,000. 
Laura A. Cauble, of the New York State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, called to 


; the attention of the committee the need 


in home building design to consider clean- 
liness of the air about the home and to 
design equipment to eliminate excessive 
smoke. 


Sanitation Facilities 
Following the section of the 


report 


bad effects of slums on the ares = 
children living there and to cee Sy | 
political “bosses” of the slum eg on | 
old slums are = * a e § . 
, ones are developing. 
7. prewnlow said he believed a 
ernment “without too great a — = 
the fiscal structure,” could ena a ne | 
building industry to reach 10 — 
the population which may 
cannot now reach. 
Neighborhood Units Advised oad 
f ment of large-scale neignbor~| 
aie nes in home construction —_ 
suggested by Clarence A. Perry, —_ 
director of the recreation pee 
the Russell Sage Foundation, as a 1 ~ 
to supplant “heterogeneous vig « = 
slums by homogeneous groups of am _ 
with higher social standards. He p 
sented the suggestion at the session = 
the committee on housing and the co 
a at the community and wecies 
value of improved housing session — 
that no relationship can be enalnened 
statistically between good housing a : 
such factors as delinquency, efficiency - 
the industrial workers, and other quan- 
ties, but they declared that there . = 
eral recognition of the tendency ae 
housing to result in higher standards. 
Needs in City Zoning ss a 
idespread use of automobiles, the 
aateaains asner of apartments, and - 
excessive density of population in _ 
larger cities of the Nation have raised 
problems in respect to zoning and city 
planning which now require city planning 
commissions to give greater attention to 
housing than has been given in the past, 
members of the Committee on City Plan- 
ning and Zoning pointed out in a section 
PP eterick A. Delano, Chairman of the 
Committee, submitted a report based on 
a comprehensive study by a number of 
experts on city planning and zoning, and 
presented 30 recommendations. Among 
these recommendations were three general 
ones calling for planning commissions to 
give greater attention to housing, urging 
the public to become educated to the 
realization of the necessity for community 
planning in relation to housing, and the 
recommendation that State enabling acts 
be passed to grant city planning powers 
to . munitipalities, following approved 
models such as that of the State of New 
York. 


private 


Distribution of Industry 

That part of the report dealing with 
» decentralization of industry and housing, 
under the leadership of Thomas Adams, 
stressed the creation of the neighborhood 
unit of housing as a means of preventing 
the straggling building of residences in 
narrow corridors along avenues of trans- 
portation. A distribtuion of industry from 
crowded metropolitan centers would en- 
courage the movement of population. This 
decentralization, it was explained, should 

be encouraged. : 

It is here that modern city zoning to 
establish the neighborhood unit of resi- 
denczs should be worked out with fore- 
sight, Harlean James pointed out. Neigh- 
borhood zoning, she said, must be ar- 
ranged for convenience. It is endangered 
by commercial demands for space. 

Harland Bartholomew, discussing the 
population pattern, called special attention 
to the revolution in urban life caused by 
the automobile. 

Two important things which probably 
destroy home ownership more than any- 
thing else, Mr. Bartholomew said, are 
fear of texes and instability of invest- 
ment. Edward A. MacDougall stressed 
the importance of city planning and zon- 
ing to the real estate developers. He 
called special attention to the creeping 
in of slums, the encroachments of com- 
mercial establishments. 

Group House Designs Shown 

Screen slides showing home-building 
designs were shown in connection with 
the report of the Committee on Design. 
Particularly were various types of group 
houses illsutrated. Henry Wright, re- 
search secretary of the Committee, dis- 
cussed the slides as they were porjected 
on the screen 

Discussing the report, Leonard Cox, of | 
New York, inquired whether standards of | 
design were set up by the Committee. W. 
S. Parker, chairman, explained that since 
the matter would vary with the section 


|dealing with plumbing 


| adjacent one family zone. 


and sanitation, 
Walter S. Cleverdon, of New York Uni- 
versity, urged that home _ buyers learn 
about the sanitation and sewage facilities 


on the street along which they contem- | 


plate locating and that they make sure 
that their title is clear before completing 
ihe purchase. Mrs. Norman Windsor, of 
the Child Conservation Conference, of 
St. Louis, emphasized the importance of 
interior wall covering. 

Jere L. Murphy, of New York, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, discussed the im- 
portance of plumbing in the development 
of skyscapers. 

In discussion following the section of 
electric wiring and lighting, H. W. Eales, 
of Chicago, emphasized the importance of 
wiring methods and costs. 

Types of Dwellings Discussed 

The single family dwelling versus the 
multiple family dwelling occupied the at- 
tention of the Committee on Types of 
Dwelling under the Chairmanship of John 
Ihider. Opposition to multiple family 
dwellings in the neighborhood unit was 
raised by the committee report which Mr. 
Ihlder formally presented. 

The members of the Committee were of 
the opinion that the near-by multiple 
dwellings threaten the permanence of the 
Arthur Evans 
Wood said that the one-family had dis- 
tinct social advantages over the multiple 
family dwelling. Andrew J. Thomas of 
New York, an architect, who assisted in 
designing the apartments in Harlem, 
stated that 4,000 Negroes have been housed 
there under perfect conditions. 

Dr. Tyson asserted that the obtaining 
of a home involved relative cost. The 
income has to be taken into account. Mr. 
King of California said his firm had been 
able to make and sell homes for $5,000, 
while Mr. Johnson of Akron, Ohio, pointed 
out that his firm built and sold five and 
six room houses as low as $2,500. 

Members of the committee discussed 
the methods of financing home projects. 
The building and loan method was dis- 
cussed, long and short term loans, and 
principles of mortgaging. H. M. Bodfish 
stated that he felt that mortgaging was 
the only safe method. Harris Ginberg 
pointed out that in Wilmington, Del., 45.9 
per cent of the homes were owned by 
the dwellers compared with 51.1 rented 
It was pointed out that land costs can 
be brought down by making other areas 
available, but this should be done in ac- 
cordance with city planning principles. 

Rehabilitating. of Slums 


Good homes can be built and rented to 
persons of low income for about the same 
prices they would pay for dwellings in 
the slums, if high profits were eliminated 
and adequate financing employed, said 
Col. William A. Starrett in discussions at 
the meeting of the Construction Com- 
mittee. 

Some effort is already being expended 
along this line, he said, predicting that 
within the next decade strong achitec- 
tural and building institutions would he 
working toward rehabilitation of the 
slums. 

Mr. Starrett brought out the disadvan- 
tages of the single-family dwelling, point- 
ing out that it carries with it quick 
adolescence. He also stressed the “curse” 
of old mansions that are made over into 
tenements for three to five families. 

George B. Walbridge. vice president of 
the Walbridge-Aldinger Co. of Detroit, 
stressed the need of selecting a good con- 
tractor. The home builder should make 
certain the contractor is experienced, he 
said, that he has satisfied clients, and 
that his credit is good. An architect is 
also desirable, he said, for plans and spet- 
ifications should be complete before the 
home is begun. 


Fabricated Houses Discussed 
The need for control of the building 


| business by men with adequate technical 


and research knowledge was pointed out 
by Julius Seidel, of St. Louis. Finance is 
the keystone of the industry, but it is up 
to the industry itself, he said, to make 
itself safe. 

Views favoring fabricated houses met 
with the opposition of M. J. McDonough, 
president of the building trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of La- 
bor. “If we are to build homes like auto- 
mobiles,” he said, “it would mean the 
elimination and throwing out of work of 


a considerable percentage of building | 


tradesmen.” He said he was not in accord 


| States’ Council 


_ Asks Action on | 
_ Seaway Treaty 


Urged to Speed Approval | 
So. St. Lawrence Project | 


Can Be Started in 1932 | 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| such agreement—and further, that it in- 
vest its executive committee with full au- | 
thority to take any and every legitimate 
means to reach this desirable end.” 


| Called After Conference 

| Charles P. Craig, vice president and ex- 
ecutive director of the Association, said: 
|“This meeting of the council of the States | 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide- 
| water Association was called following a | 
statement issued by the Governments of 
the United States and of the Dominion 
of Canada. That announcement stated 
that ‘an exchange of views took place on 
Nov. 14 between the Hon. W. D. Herridge, 
Canadian Minister to the United States, 
and the Hon. H. L. Stimson, United States 
Secretary of State, with respect to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deen waterway 
project. 

“*This conference initiates the discus- 
sion forecast in the announcement of the 
two Governments on Oct. 8 last.’ j 

“The present meeting caLec with the 
firm expectation that such a treaty will 
be presented to ‘he Senate eacly in the 
forthcoming session of Congress.” 


|President and Congress Are) 


Nine Governors Attend 

The Governors atterncing the Associu- 
tion gathering are: Louis L. Emmerson, 
Illinois; Harry G. Leslie, Indiana; War- 
ren Green, South Dakota; George White, 
Ohio; Wilber M. Brucker, Michigan’ | - 
George F. Shafer, North Dakota: Floyd 
| Olson, Minnesota; J. E. Erickson. Mon- 
tana, and Philip La Follette, Wisconsin 

All of these executives expressed their 
support of the deep waterway project, 
which would provide a 27-foot channel 
from Great Lakes to the Atlanti: by way 
of the St. Lawrence River. Th? treaty 
under negotiation between the United 
| States and Canada deals with a 48-mile 
“International Rapids Section” on the St. 
| Lawrence. 


Benefits Recounted | 
“At last,” said Governor Shafer, “the 
people of Canada and the United States 
stand at the threshold of an international 
achievement in waterway development the 
results of which will be stupendous, It | 
will bring the Atlantic Ocean, as an ave- , 
nue .of commerce, 1,700 miles into the 
heart of the North American continent, 
transform the Great Lakes into an inland 
ocean, remake many American and Ca- 
nadian cities from laxe ports into sea- 
port cities, and liberate 20 American 
States and several Canadian provinces 
from those burdens of distant transpor- 
tation which have long stood as an un- 
surmountable barrier to the economic 
| progress of this great inland empire.” 
| Governor Leslie pointed out that the! 
harbor at Gary, Ind., on Lake Michigan,! 
|has a water-borne commerce that com- 
| pares favorably with the Atlantic and Pa- 
| cific ports and outranks any port on the} 
Gulf coast. \ 


Rate Savings Noted | 

“Pacific lumber,” he said, “now moves 
by the Panama Canal to the Atlantic sea- 
board and back west as far as Indiana. 
Copper moves to Puget Sound and via the 
Panama Canal to the eastern seaboard. 
It could easily go by rail to Duluth, thence 
by water to the Great Lakes and canal to 
the Atlantic seaboard. Brazilian coffee, 
Yucatan sisal, East India rubber could all 
move in bulk from origin to destination 
at Great Lakes ports upon completion of 
this project.” 

Governor Emmerson contended that 
Illinois could save up to $20,000,000 a year 
through reduced freight rates by using 
the projected canal. 

Governor Green asserted that the land- 
locked agricultural States would find their 
profits from agricultural exports increased | 
materially by the advantages of the wa- 
terway. 

Col. William Nelson Pelouze, chairman 
of the Illinois Deep Waterway Commis- 
sion, an official State Commission, in an 
address before the meeting contended that 
the waterway would place middle western 
manufacturers and farmers “on an equal- 
ity, so far as cost of water transportation 
is concerned, with their seaboard com- 
petitors in the markets of the world.” | 


Benefit to Farmers 

He said that the present canals per- 
mitted boats of 14-foot drafts and 250 
feet in length to enter the Great Lakes 
from the Atlantic. The Kohler Company, 
at Kohler, Wis., had been able to effect | 
a saving in freight of $89,000 in the past 
three and one-half years on raw mate- 
rial shipments from England, he said. 

Concerning the effect of a waterway on 
grain shipments, Col. Pelouze said: “It is 
conservatively estimated that when the 
St. Lawrence River is open to through 
navigation there will be a saving of about 
10 cents a bushel on grain for export. If 
only one-half of this saving was to attach | 
to the producers, whose price is the mar- 
ket price less the cost of transportation, 
the American farmer would benefit to an 
amount of $150,000,000 annually. Also it 
is estimated that there will be a saving | 
of $10 a ton on shipments of meats, lard. | 
dairy products and on our heavier prod- | 
ucts, such as steel, from $5 to $6 a ton.” 


of 


of 





President’s Plans Given 
For Washington’s Birthday 


Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
stated orally at the White House Lec. 3 
after a call on President Hoover that the 
President would address a joint session 
of the two Houses of Congress Feb. 22 
incident to the bicentennial celebration 
of George Washington's birthday. | 
Senator Swanson said that: the Presi- | 
dent also had accepted an invitation to | 
review a parade at Alex-ndria, Va.. on 
Feb. 22 in honor of George Washington's | 
birthday. 


with the idea of machine-made homes. as | 
expressed 1n the report of the committee. 

The inferior, insanitary, and desperate | 
housing conditions of Negroes in urban | 
centers of the United States today are 
caused by the inherent economic situation 
of the race rather than because of racial! 
antagonisms, Nannie H. Burroughs, chair- | 
man of the Committee on Neg:o Housing, | 
asserted in presenting the report of this 
Committee at a seciion meeting 

In order to cope with the problem, the | 
Committee recommended that “a national | 
housing commission be appointed by the | 
President” to serve as a research center | 
and encourage States to pass adequate 
bousing laws. It was further suggested 
that this agency proffer administrative 
measures for the enforcement of State | 
and municipal laws. | 

In a brief discussion afte rthe reading | 
of the report, members of the Committee | 
stressed the economic inability of the 
Negro to own desirable property and! 
urged that this aspect of the question be 
given serious attention. J. R. Helmes, of 
Chester, Pa., asserted that he had as a 
real estate experiment constructed de- 
sirable homes for Negroes and found that 
they could be rented for $20 per month, 
and even highly desirable ones for $30. 





F pderal H elp Is Requested to Stop | 


public must be the active cooperation of 
all field heads and field employes in this 
matter of protection. 
particularly those of the Southwest, should 
be informed through appropriate channels 


protection of American 
of the importance of prohibiting all un- 
authorized execavation 
of reporting immediately to this office acts 


There is an immediate and imperative 
need 
partment in tracing down and apprehend- 
ing 
vandals. 
pothunter has been convicted in the 25- 
year period since the enactment of legis- 
lation 
American antiquities, although seizure has 
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Budget Bureau 
Makes Report on 


Federal Finanees 


|Decreases During 1931 Are 


Laid Mainly to Declines in 
Internal Revenue and Cus- 
toms Receipts 


| The decrease in the revenue of the Fed- 
eral Government for the fiscal year 1931 
jfrom that of the fiscal year 1930 and 
from the Budget Bureau estimates of Dec, 
1, 1930, were due mainly to declines in 
internal revenue and customs receipts, ac- 
cording to the tenth annual report of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, which 
| has just_been transmitted to the President 
by the Director of the Bureau, J. Clawson 





The Kentucky National Park Commission, a State agency to promote the incorporation of the Mammoth 
Cave region in Kentucky into a National Park, has acquired clear title to approximately 20,000 acres of land, 
including Mammoth Cave, to be donated to the Federal Government for purposes of the National Park proj- 
ect, it is stated by the director, Horace M. Albright, of the National Park Service, in an article describing the 
project to establish a chain of eastern National Parks. This is two-thirds of the area stipulated by Congress 
as the minimum amount of land which would be accepted for the National Park domain. The Kentucky 
Commission expects to have $900,000 available for purchase to complete the prescribed area, with prospect 
that the project will be established within one year. The scenes shown are in the Mammoth Cave region. At 
the left is shown the entrance to Mammoth Cave, and at the upper right a part of the cave containing 
what is known as “Giant’s Coffin”; below is a view of Green River, in the Mammoth Cave region. 


Statements on Quality 


e e . e Of Gas li 2s I € ti al 
Vandalism Among Prehistoric Ruins eee ee eee eee 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

| lieved to be of value to students of motor 
| fuel problems, because representative data 
on the qualities of gasolines that are ac- 
tually being bought and used by the mo- 
toring public are supplied; in so far 
as these qualities can be determined by 
laboratory analyses. 

By making the data available in their 
present form without identification, the 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


been made periodically of specimens so 
taken. 

Indian traders and others operating 
stores and trading posts and accommoda- 
tions on lands of the Department under 
permit should be prohibited from pur- 
chasing or bartering or exposing for sale 
archaeological materials or objects of an- 
tiquity taken either from private holdings | 
or public domains under penalty of revo- 
cation of license. The purchase or bar- 
ter of such materials encourages further 
unlawful excavation on the part of the 
Indians and others so engaged. 


Trade Treaty With Italy 


Unsatisfactory to Spain 


All field employes, 


the pertinent facts of the “act for the 


antiquities” and 
toring public in that the characteristics of 
motor fuels are made known to technol- 
ogists charged with the development of the 
refining industry. From the data pre- 
sented in the surveys better technique in 
the manufacture of motor fuels should be 
developed. 

A person wishing to study the signifi- 
cant properties of motor fuels should re- 
fer to the voluminous literature which 
can be found in technical journals of 
such organizations as the American Chem- 
ical Society, the Society of Automotive En- 
|gineers, the American Petroleum Insti- 


and pothunting; 


vandalism and unlawful excavation. 


of direct assistance from the De- 


the more notorious pothunters and 


To my knowledge not a single 


Under date of Nov. 
Government officially 


28, the 
denounced 


Spanish 
the 


designed to protect and preserve 


Bureau believes that it is aiding the mo-| 


| Roop. 
On the other hand. the increase in ex- 
|penditures over the fiscal year 1930, and 
over the December, 1930, estimates, was 
due mainly, the report states, to emer- 
gency expenditures for agricultural 
drought relief and emergency construction 
work, and to an advance payment to the 
adjusted service certificate fund. 

Mr. Roop’s letter transmitting the re- 
port follows in full text: 

The resident: I have the honor to 
make the following report: 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, the cash receipts were $3,317,233,- 
493.81 as compared with receipts of $4,177,< 
941,701.99 during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, a decrease of $860,708,208.18, 
due to decreases of $609,513,997.06 in in- 
ternal revenue receipts, $42,547,313.22 in 
miscellaneous reneipts, and 3208,646,897.90 
in customs receipis. The total expendi- 
tures: during the fiscal year 1931 were $4,- 
219,950,338.88 as compared with the total 
expenditures of $3,994,152,487.09 for the 
fiscal year 1930, an increase of $225,797,- 
851.79 due principally to increases in ex- 
penditures over 1930 of $111,903,558.83 for 
the adjusted-service certificate fund, $40,- 
582,581.15 for the agricultural marketing 
fund, $53,929,162.23 for the postal defi- 
ciency, $16,157,266.62 for the Government 
life insurance fund, and $227,768,341.42 in 
general expenditures, offset in part by 
decreases in expenditures of $112,679,900 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


After 
the 


close 


| 


| Italo-Spanish commercial treaty of Nov. | 


tute, the American Society for Testing Ma- | 


House Credentials Issued | 


A certificate of election has been issued 
by the Secretary of State, Mrs. Jane Y. 
McCallum, to Richard M. Kleberg (Dem.), 
of Corpus Christi, 
Congress from the 14th Disict to suc- 
ceed the late Representative H. M. Wurz- 
bach (Rep.), of San Antonio. 


| trom 

AvusTIN, Tex., Dec. 3. 
The treaty, 
force until Feb. 
as Representative in 


duced rates of 


15, 1923, as modified by the protocol of 
z Dec. 30, 1928, according to a cablegram 
To Richard M. Kleberg received in the Department of Commerce 
Commercial Attache Charles A.| 
Livengood at Madrid. 

however, 
1932. 
is stated, Italy will be accorded the re- 
the Spanish. tariff con- 
tained in the French-Spanish agreement, 
which became effective Noy. 10, 1931.—I/s- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


19, 


terials, and in a 


A very complete list 
subject is found in 
ography on petroleum 


will remain in 
Until then, it 
Customhouse, San 
are noted in 
lished semimonthly 
Chemical Society. 


Hogs carried 


medicine chests 


BUT THE WORLD DIDN’T KNOW IT 


FOR countless centuries hogs, 
sheep and cattle served mankind 
chiefly as a source of food and 
clothing. Yet locked among the 
mysteries of animal life were un- 
earthed gifts more precious than 
gold, namely, glandular and 
other organotherapeutic agents 
of inestimable value in the relief 
of human suffering. 

Gradually medical science dis- 
covered their latent possibilities. 
The large-scale slaughtering 
operations of the national pack- 
ing industry provided a resultful 
field for research and develop- 
ment of proved glandular 


preparations. 


Only through such large-scale 


slaughtering operations can most 


of these discoveries of science be 
put to practical use... for some 
of the glands contain so little 
of their active principle that 
thousands of freshly slaughtered 
animals are necessary to make 
production possible. Pineal sub- 
stance, for example, can be made 
only where there are perfect re- 
frigerative facilities — for some 
fifteen thousand pineal glands 
are required to produce one 


pound of the drug. 


Today the Armour laboratory 
facilities for the production of 
glandular extracts and other 
pharmaceutical products—to 
the number of more than a hun- 
dred — are among the most ef- 


fective in the world. Armour’s 


number 
devoted to the petroleum industry. 

of articles on the} 
the 
and 
| stances which is issued by and is obtain- 
able from the San Francisco petroleum 
field office of the Bureau of Mines, 506 
Francisco. 
strictly scientific and technologic articles 
Chemical 
by 


of periodicals | 


bibli- 
sub- 


monthly 
allied 


open 


ifs Rock 
The leading mineral water 


The more 


q 


Abstracts, 
the 


pub- 
American 


Suprarenalin Solution, Armour’s 
Elixir of 


Enzymes, Armour’s Pituitary 


Thyroid, Armour’s 
Liquid, Armour’s Concentrated 
Liver Extract, pineal substance, 
epinephrin, pepsin, trypsin and 


rennin are a few. 


Armour-produced pharmaceu- 
ticals are known the world over 
for their purity, uniformity and 
efficacy. Now considered almost 
priceless in their benefits to 
humanity, all, or nearly all, were 
completely unknown as late as a 
No other divi- 


sion of the packing industry quite 


generation ago. 


so vividly contrasts the new and 
modern Armour and Company 
with the “butchering establish- 


ments” of other days. 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY, U. S. A. 


















Means 'to Reduce Cost of Building 
Smaller Dwellings Are Suggested 
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Conference on Home 
Ownership Hears Rep 
At Its Opening Sess 


Building and Home 
orts of 16 Committees 
ions in Washington 





eer aATION for development 


sented by committees of t 
Home Ownership in their repor 
will be presented at sessions De 
public Dec. 3 follow in full text: 


c. 4 and 5 


The reduction of costs of construction|they are the features which the sales| Chicago in 1927, it caused a misplacement 


of small homes may be brought about by 
accurate estimating and cost accounting, | 
by the use of standarized quality 
materials by proper use of labor saving | 
devices and equipment, and by proper job | 
organization, the Committee on Construc- | 
tion told the conferecne. 

The committee, which is made up largely | 
of builders, stated that at present houses | 
are not produced as efficiently as automo-) 
biles and that the building industry may | 
learn a lesson in the reorganization of its | 
processes by a study of the automotive in- 
dustry. In its survey of building prac- | 
tice, materials, codes, and construction or- | 
ganization the committee recommended a! 
large number of steps calculated to in- | 
crease the efficiency of the building in-| 


dustry. aa ; 

r the heading 0 A 
ae eeerenittes listed a number of renares 
in construction details, such as, cracke 
plaster and leaky roofs, and the vary 
of causes to which such failures on. e 
traced. It found that comparatively few 
builders use regular standardized forms 
for detailed estimating contracts, cost ac- 
counting, and job scheduling. It poem 
mends, therefore, the use of complete 

forms. 

etre should emphasize the fact that 
comfort and custom are not synonymos, 
according to the committee, and should) 
consider the following topics with a —_ 
to effecting economies: “The simple plan 
versus the complicated plan or design, 
coordinated with materials; elimination 
of cellars and attics; type of foundation; 
room dimension to meet stock sizes of 
lumber; standard framing, doors and win- 
dows; location of bath and kitchen so 
that short length of pipe may be used; 
efficient placing of heater; lath and plas- 
ter versus wall board; spray painting; 
refabricated construction units and in- 
terior fixtures; elimination of back stairs, 
a smaller number of interior partitions; 
possibilities provided by central heating 
lants; elimination of false appurtenances 
neluding false fireplaces and gables; and) 
the use of well-seasoned lumber through- | 
out.” 


ny builders do not make use of the 
Gier y ving equipment available, — the 
committee found, especially in individual 
dwelling construction. “Contrary to the 
eneral opinion of many outside the build- 

g field, portable forms, ready mixed con- 
crete, plaster mixers, power drill, and 
paint sprayin equipment, are used com- 

aratively little even on large scale build- 

g operations.” 

The committee stated that if every po- 
tential home buyer knew as much about 
house construction as he knows about the 
other products he buys, the standards in 
building practice would automatically 
rise. “Attractive bathrooms and kitchens 


building practice 


he President's Conference on Home Building and 
ts at Committee sessions Dec. 3. Additional reports 


ition of code requirements would tend to 


of a program of good housing were pre- 


. Official summaries of the reports made 


pip tenet pacer 


organization demands of the builder.” | 

Therefore, said the committee, educate | 
the buyer. Programs for keeping builders, | 
foremen and mechanics constantly in-| 
formed on modern methods of construc- | 
tion were warmly urged by the commit- | 
tee. Education by motion pictures, pho- 
tographs and drawings, and_ practical 
demonstrations, were said to have been 
successfully tried. The fact was empha- 
sized that pride of workmanship is vital | 
and it was urged that some form of rec-| 
ognition, such as a prize or a bonus, be 
given for meritorious work. 

Another practice recommended for re- 
ducing construction costs was the exten- 
sion of Winter construction, The com- 
mittee quoted the results of an investi- 
gation made in 1924 to the effect that 
the stoppage of Winter work was due 
to custom rather than climate. 


Education of Buyer 
On Modern Methods 


Grade marking, trade marking, and 
other means of identifying good grades of | 
materials are of commercial value to both 
the buyer and seller, the committee re- 
ported, in discussing building materials. 
When standards of quality and quantity 
are most widely adopted they will con- 


stitute an important factor in insuring 
quality construction at reduced cost. 


That much manufacturing is still being | 
done on the job which could now be done 
more advantageously in a mill at less cost 
seem obvious, the committee said. Pre- 
fabrication of windows set in frames, of 
doors fitted to frames, of stairs, and of 
interior furnishings was recommended for 
consideration. | 


Uniform building codes are both desir- | 
able anid possible in the main, the commit- 
tee reported, and uniformity of presenta- 





better observance of regulations. 


“Building regulations can be a hamper- 
ing influence upon architectural and engi- 
neering design, through the perpetuation 
of requirements which have largely lagged 
behind developments in engineering 
knowledge. This delay in progress involves 
an unnecessary cost to the public.’ 

The committee found that a large per- 
centage of homes are constructed without 
supervision and as a result many are so 
poorly built that considerable sums have 
to be spent on repairs within a few years. 
It, therefore, recommended the establish- 
ment of a central inspection buseau and 
called the attention particularly of home 
financing organizations to the desirability 
of providing inspection service for their 
clients. 

In conclusion the committee reported 
that there are too few home building or- 
ganizations giving attention to the con- 
struction of homes for families living on 
$2,000 or less per year. It urged a study 








will in many cases do more to sell a house 
than construction of good quality because 


to meet the demand for homes costing 
$5,000 or less. 


Mass Production of Homes Proposed 


To Aid Housing of Low-income Group 





The Committee on Large Scale Opera- 
tions proposed to the Conference to sub- 
stitute mass production of dwellings for 
the present method of single-u ( 
struction and thereby to make possible 
adeauate housing for the vast group of 
clerical and indusirial workers whose 
needs are inadequately provided for un- 
der our present methods of finance and 

uction. 

compe Committee defined large scale oper- 
ation as “The application of the best 
technical experience and business prac- 
tice to the production, ownership, and 
operation on a sound income-producing 
basis of low-cost dweflings of desirable 
standards, planned so as to provide so- 
cially integrated communities. It has 
been and can be applied successfully to 
the construction of single-family dwell- 
ings, and combination of these. 

The present methods of smaller scale 
housing, the Committee said, have failed 
to meet the present need both in quality 
and in cost. The Committee listed five 
principal advantages of large scale oper- 
anit is economical, treating the land 
in large blocks and so avoiding a multi- 
tude of commissions and carrying charges. 

2. It is modern, and so povides for gar- 
dens, playgrounds, schools, and other 
community buildings. 

3. It is efficiently des 
izes to the maximum a 
outside the walls of the house. ; 

4. It is a good investment because it 
dispenses with the multitude of small 
financial operations and so permits care- 


igned, and so util- 


scrutiny and appraisal, and because, | 
~ ee neighborhoods of a homogen- | 
haracter, it guards against deterio- | 


by cre 
eous Cc 
—h offers low rents, because financ- 
ing of such projects would be easier and 
cheaper, and because factors mentioned 
above will reduce cost. 


Necessity for Removal 
Of Restrictions Cited 


‘© permit successful development of 
large scale operation the committee stated 
that certain legislative and other regu- 
latory restrictions would have to be re- 
moved. For example some cities restrict 
the corporate ownership of real estate 
both as to the amount of land and the 
length of holding. Also, in some cities 
building codes are now too rigid to per- 
mit desirable freedom in design and the 
use of materials consistent with safety, 
health and fire protection. The Com- 
mittee Surther recommended tax exemp- 


tion under adequate restrictions to lim-| 
in 


ited dividend corporations 
large scale operations. d ied 

In addition, certain changes in building 
ractice will be necessary to successful 
cee scale operation, the Committee said. 
These changes include unrestricted use 
of improved tools, materials and methods; 
and unrestricted prefabrication. 

Further, since the necessity of assem- 


engaged 


nit con- | 


ll space inside and | 


bling large areas of land at reasonable | 
cost at present limits large scale opera- | 
tion, the Committee urge the extension | 
of condemnation privileges—such as are 
now being granted to railways, public 
utilities, and cemeteries—to large-scale, 
low-cost housing development. This is 
| already being tried in Newark, N. J. 

Most necessary of all, the Committee 
stated, is a plentiful supply of, money 
at low interest rates. The Committee 
conservatively estimates that by lowering 
costs of new construction to reach a new 
field of even 100 per cent of our popula- 
tion, expenditure of $5,500,000,000 will be 


|measure of the burden of the property 


}of rental income (before taxes) taken by | 


;home owners about the uncertainties and 


|To accomplish the former, the committee | 


creased pressure on the land; city plan- 


| associated with high land values. Whether 


| Forthis reason many persons believe that | 


|ple dwelling is designed to accommodate 
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and local governments an annual average 
rate which frequently exceeds 3 per cent 
upon their full capital value.” As a 


tax, the Committee cited the proportion | 


the tax in nine States. It ranged from 
17.1 per cent in Arkansas to 31.7 per cent | 
in Washington State. 

As further striking evidence of the op- 
pressive burden of the property tax the | 
Committee cited figures to show that tax 
deliquencies have risen Sharply since 1920 | 
in some States. This was said to be ac- 
companied in many districts with a prac- | 
tical breakdown of the machinery of en- 
forced collection and tax sale. 

Inequality of assessments added to the 
burden on real estate and on small homes 
particularly, the committee reported. In 
Chicago the range of assessment for a 
jae of fora Studied in 1927 

nged from 1 to 100 per cent of their sale 
value. “This combination of underassess- | 
ment and overassessment results in par- 
tial exemption to some and partial con- | 
fiscation to others.” For the whole of 


in the taxes paid of about $30,000,000. 
Though in general, it was said, there is 
no evidence of a marked bias either in 
favor of or against residential real estate, 
the classes of lowest value are assessed 
markedly above the general average, 
which imposes a hardship on the small- 
home owner. 


Suggestions for Changes 
In Taxation Laws 


The committee found that because of | 
the property tax, the maxim that “it is 
cheaper to rent than to own” is largely 
true in cities. “The increase of the multi- 
ple dwelling and the relative decline of 
the one-family house in large cities is in 
appreciable part due to apprehension on 
the part of home owners or potential 





growing burden of the property tax.” 

Declaring that the evils in the present 
situation could be remedied, though with | 
difficulty, the committee recommended the | 


| following steps to ghis end: (1) Improve 


the administration of the present tax laws | 
by correcting the bias of assessment 
against small homes and by improving the 
assessment of tangible personal property. | 


recommended computing the values of 


| tute fees for special benefits to individuals | 


| limited-dividend housing corporations de- 


small buildings at reproduction cost new, 
with proper allowances for deterioration 
and obsolescence. Tangible personal prop- 
erty recommended for taxation included 
the stocks in trade of merchants; goods in 
the hands of manufacturers; and house- 
hold and personal effects in the hands of 
the well-to-do. | 


(2) Impose State taxes on stocks, bonds, 
and similar intangible personal property. 

(3) Impose a progressive personal in- 
come tax in most of the States in which 
such a tax is not now in force, provided 
that it be accompanied by effective meas- 
ures to check public expenditures and 
administered py assessors appointed on 
the basis of merit and subject to State 
direction and control. 


(4) Create other revenues such as in- 
come taxes on corporations, and insti- 


which are now turnished at the public} 
expense. 


Exemptions From Tax 


For Home Owners Opposed 


The committee opposed in general par- 
tial or complete tax exemptions to home | 
owners or exemption of improvements, 
though it feels that the exemption of 


serves further stuay. 


_The steps mentioned all aim at re- 
lieving certain taxpayers by shifting part | 
of their burden to others. The committee | 
stated its belief that taxpayers as a whole | 
can be relieved by reducing public ex- | 
penditures, basing this opinion on the re- | 
ductions that occurred under conditions | 
somewhat similar to present conditions | 
between 1870 and 1890. | 

The committee listed three obstacles to} 





|such reduction; the fact that some items,|Committee gave detailed instruction for | 
|such as interest on indebtedness, are not|the organization of neighborhood units. 


susceptible of immediate reduction; the, 


|fact that some items, such as expenditures | Of major streets, the spaces between gen- 
{for public works as a means of increasing | erally become logical neighborhood unit 
|employment, tend to increase at present; | areas. é 
}and the limitations imposed. on municipal aot 150 to 300 acres, supporting from 


powers by State law. 

But the cities themselves can cut ex- | 
pene. the committee stated, for example | 
y stopping activities that have outlived | 
their usefulness, by unifying related func- | 
tions in single departments, and by cetnral- 
ized purchasing. States can do much by | 
exercising effective supervision over local | 


financing, and by eliminating superfluous 
governmental units. 








Country Said to Be in Better Position 


Than Before to Provide Good H ousing 





The country is in a better position to, 
carry out a program for good housing 


jthan it has ever been before, the con- | 


ference was told by the Committee on| 
Types of Dwellings. The reasons given | 
for this better position were that decreased | 
rate of the population growth has de-| 


{ 
ning, decentralization, and extension of | 
hard surfaced highways have made more 
land available; zoning and_ subdivision | 
regulations offer greater protection for new 
areas. 

Overcrowding, the committee said, is the 
basic evil in bad housing and is closely 


land values causes intensity of land use or 
vice versa was said to be undecided. Since | 
land value is due to the amount of land 
available in relation to the number of 
people who wish to use it, the committee | 
is convinced that it may be stabilized 
to a certain extent and overcrowding cor-| 
respondigly foretalled, by city planning 
and zoning. , By city planning the amount 
of land available may be increased and by 
zoning an adequate but not excessive 
amount may be set aside for the various 
uses. 

There is, according to the committee, | 
evidence that the ratio of the cost of a 
lot to the cost of the house to be built 
upon it remains fairly constant, regardless 
ot whether the lot is 14, 25, 30 or 40 feet 
occupancy apparently is the chief factor in 
wide. ‘The contemplated density of land 
determining land cost. It is the factor! 
that makes an acre for row house devel- 
opment in Philadelphia sell for $18,200 
while an acre of land for detached houses 
in other cities sell, for $1,200 to $4,500. 


end reforms must precede housing re- | 
orm..’ 

Three types of dwellings were recognized 
by the committee, namely, the one-family, | 
two-family,. and multiple housing types 
under each of which come the detached, | 





|the semidetached and group or row va-| 


rieties. The one-family house is occupied | 


;from ground to roof by one family; the 


two-family house accommodates two fami- | 
lies, one above the other; and the multi- 


three or more families. A fourth classi- 
fication, mixed occupancy, has been set| 
up to include any house in which a part 





required. The Committee suggested cer- 
tain means by which this might be ac- 
complished. 


Positive Character Urged 
For Government Action 


As large-scale operation attempts to 
|reach the marginal group with family in- 
|comes insufficient to provide 


safeguarding of property investments, the 
Committee said. 

The Committee has made a survey of 
many large-scale housing projects in this 
country and has found that they have 
been financed economically with resultant 





that they have provided more spacious 
and comfortable housing 


parable costs and rents. 


In conclusion the Committee stated 
|that the creation of large-scale operat- 
ing companies. offers the means to the 
production of ‘attractive living units at 
a rent which the low-wage group can 
afford to pay. “They would have the 
;continuing real estate life necessary to 
|master the whole problem. Their in- 
terest would be not merely that of the ar- 
chitect occasionally called upon to de- 
sign a housing unit; not merely that of 
the contractor building honestly and 
|well, but more or less estopped from 
suggestion as to design or economy; not 
merely that of prominent citizens de- 
sirous of bettering conditions for the low- 
wage group, but without particular 
knowledge of all the problems. 
it would be a continuing life and activity, 
combining every element which should 
make for business-like progress, for sound 
|planning and economy in the production 
and management of community housing 
projects.” 





“Such ‘companies will not create them- 
selves. A definite plan for their crea- 
tion, and for financing the operation 


must be laid down. Individual investors 
must be convinced of the need, must be 
assured of Government cooperation, and 
| Satisfied that the company in which they 
are to invest can be and will be con- 


Rather | 


ducted on a sound business basis.” 


Reform in Taxation Is Proposed 
As Impetus to Ownershi P of Homes 


A better administration gf present tax 
laws, and reduction of pWlic expendi- 
tures were among the measures proposed 
to the Conference by the Committee on 
Taxation, as means of reducing the pres- 
ent tax burden on real estate and so en- 
couraging home ownership. The Com- 
mittee expessed the opinion that the ex- 
cessive taxation of residential real estate 


! 


,not only restricted home ownership; it 
also contributed to poor housing. 

“The burden imposed by the property 
|tax upon real estate is nearly everywhere 
|heavy and in many communities destruc- 
| tive,” the Committee reported. “In mil- 
lions of cases today the assessed value 





ry 





In Good Housing 


| only shelter but light for every room, sun- 





,)of the structure is given over to business 


use. | 


Each of these yy serves best the needs | 
of some group in the community, the com- | 
mittee said, but at present the types are 
built on the basis of exploitation for profit 
rather than to satisfy particular needs. 
aa should be changed, the committee 
said. 


Factors Involved 





The essentials of good housing were said 
to involve the house itself, its relations to 
its neighbors and its relation to the whole | 
community. “The house must provide not | 
light for as many rooms as possible, ade- | 
quate ventilation for every room, adequate | 
and convenient water supply and toilet | 
facilities, and such number and arrange- | 
ment of rooms that privacy is possible.” | 
The temptation to slight these essentials 
was said to increase as intensity of land 
use increases. 

The committee stressed the insufficiently 
appreciated fact that the cost of the dwell- 
= not the price of construction or the 
selling price. The cost includes initial 
cost—the cost of site, those due to legal or 
social community standards, and cost of | 
the building; continuing costs covering op- | 
eration, maintenance, and repairs; depre- | 
ciation and obsolescence effected not only 
by the type of dwelling but by appur- 
tenant open space, the character of the 
neighborhood, and original workmanship | 
and materials; and continuing costs th-| 
cluding taxes. 

As most of our houses have been provided 
for the upper Income groups comprising 
only half of the population, the committee 
insisted on the need and necessity of some | 
plan to meet the needs of at least some! 
of the less fortunate half of the popula-| 
tion. Of this half, 40 to 50 per cent were 
said to be on or below a bare subsistence 
level, and an equal number of an income 
level sufficient only for health and ef-| 
ficiency. “The housing problem of the 
poor arises from poverty, ignorance, and| 
exploitation. If good housing in any form | 
is made radically cheaper it will not only 
provide better housing for the lower in- 
come groups but will expand the important | 
building industry and 
elimination of poverty.” 





Aid of Subdivider Sought in Planning 


Economical Lots for Develo pment 


Declaring that land subdivision 1s a] height of buildings, the minimum cost of 


| highly 
| the sub 


|which unfortunate results may be largely 
| avoided. 

The subdivision of land, the committee 
reported, should aim at providing lots 
needed for building purposes laid out on 
|the best feasible plan and made available 





reduction in rents to the tenants, and | With public services at the lowest reason-| a whole. 


able cost. It condemned excessive land 


than is fur- | Subdivision because of its bad effect on) ally frames 
nished by small-scale operations at com-|the lot buyers who lose their savings 1n | lations cov 


|worthless investments. Referring to th 
; bad subdivision that resulted from the 
lover activity of recent years, the committee 
said that the subdividers could improve 
jthe character of such developments and 
| stimulate the sale and use of lots in them 
|}by rearranging the layout of the streets, 
blocks, and lots, by providing public serv- 
ices; and by helping to secure parks, 
} schools, and playgrounds. 

In its recommendations to the subdi- 
vider, the committee urged the importance 
of obtaining technical service on design. 
“The characteristic rectangular American 
jland subdivision has frequently proved a 
failure,” the committee stated, and a sup- 
plement to its report, made available by 
the Harvard School of City Planning, re- 
vealed that the gridiron pattern of street 
layout is more expensive in average cost 
j}of development per dwelling than any 
other pattern of the various patterns 
considered. 

Spaciousness is a controlling principle 
in good land development, and carefully 
|planned subdivisions can restore in large 
measure the loss of spaciousness which has 
accompanied the development of modern 
cities, the committee reported. 

“Any tract of land will, by careful de- 
sign, yield far more spaciousness in effect 
and in use than thoughtless layout makes 
possible, and this is good for purchaser 
and subdivider alike. America is big 
enough and rich enough to afford at least 
a decent degree of spaciousness in’ subdi- 
vision planning, and if all else is for- 
gotten, this matter should not be for- 
gotten. The committee also said: “No 
subdivision operation is complete until the 
subdivider has provided, or arranged for, 
adequate park and play areas within, or 
accessible to, the lots which he is selling.” 

“It is definitely part of a_ subdivision 
project to determine parks and play space 
| will in some manner, with certainty, be 
made available.” 
| Because many otherwise good subdivi- 
sions are spoiled by careless or eccentric 
|or greedy acts on the part of lot owners, 
|the committee urged the inclusion in 





equals or exceeds the actual market values. | deeds of certain covenants governing the | concerned with the welfare o 
Such properties are paying to the State|use of property. Sue v m4 


specialized business and that on| buildings, the prohibition of business or 
divided rests most of the responsi- | trade, and restrictions on the rights and 
a decent | bility in the all-important matter of pro-| duties of the subdivider should be covered 
|modern home, governmental action must | viding good economical sites for homes,|in these covenants. 
take on a more positive character than |the Committee on Subdivision Layout out- | 
the establishment of building codes and|lined the fundamentals of procedure by} 


The committee outlined what the City 
Plan Commission can do to maintain a 
|high standard of subdivision layout. 
| Among other things, it can refuse, to ap- 
prove bad plats. By creating a master 
plan for the entire community, it can de- 
termine whether a proposed land subdi- 
vision fits ‘nto the scheme for the city as 
After the master plan has been 
the planning commission usu- 
a set of land subdivision regu- 
1 ering such matters as streets, 
public utilities, provision of open spaces. 

In order to aid the purchaser to avoid 
serious mistakes in the buying of his 
home, the committee advised that he in- 
vestigate thoroughly three points: (1) The 
| position of the subdivision in the plan of 
| the city, (2) the character and design of 
| the subdivision, (3) the stability of the 
;investment. Each of these points was 
|taken up in detail and the summary of 
| the advice is given herewith: 
Examine the city plan and the zoning 
ordinace to ascertain the probable fu- 
ture character of the neighborhood. 


Go to the office of the City Plan Com- 
mission for information on the location 
of present and future schools, play- 
grounds, parks, street car and bus lines, 
stores and factories. 


| Look for a subdivision in which trees 
;and the natural beauty of the landscape 
are preserved. 

Select a subdivision in which streets 
jare gently curving and adjusted to the 
{contour of the ground rather than one in 
|which the rectangular pattern is blindly 
followed. 
| Look for open space available either by 
(1) large lots, (2) large open spaces in 
; the interior of blocks or (3) parks, play- 
}grounds or large private open spaces in 
|close proximity to the home. 
| Homes are best located uopn narrow 
| winding streets away from the noise and 
|} Gangers of traffic. 

It is hazardous to acquire a homesite 
in subdivisions wher all utility services 
|}such as sewers, water, pavement, tele- 
phone, gas and electricity are not already 
| installed, otherwise there may be endless 
{delays and unexpected and burdensome 
|assessments of special taxes. 

Stability of investment in a home is 
best assured when the subdivision is a 
}community or neighborhood unit. which 
is amply protected by deed restrictions 
|that supplement the zoning regulations, 
| developed by realtors, who are reputable 
and of proven ability and in which there 
| is a strong homes association p 


| completed 


the neigh- 


atters as the | borhood, 


igiving these intown districts something of 


contribute to the | 


Programs to Improve Housing Given President’s Group 





National Agency for Promotion 


Of Research Activity Is Advised 


Recondition of Old Houses Is Offered as Plan 
To Meet the Needs of Families Coming 
In Lower Wage Classes 


The adoption * all communities of the 
neighborhood unit type of development 
was urged upon the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership by the Committee on City Planning 
and Zoning as the means of insuring ade- 
quate light, air, open space, and compara- 
tive peace from the noise and dust of 
heavy through-traffic arteries to urban 
districts. It was pointed out that the 
neighborhood unit can be used to reclaim 
intown districts, as well as in the organ- 
igation of new areas. In addition to 


the quiet atmosphere which now leads 
people to the suburbs, this reclamation, 
the Committee stated, promises to reduce 
the time people have to spend traveling 
o and from their work, and to enable 
neighborhoods to retain character for a 
longer period than is now customary. 
Furthermore, it offers one of the chief 
hopes of future municipal economy. 


In its report to the Cenference, the 


In a well conceived plan for the location 


The best size for such a unit is} 


50 to 1,500 families in one-family houses. 
One reason for lack of stability of home 
districts has been the lack of definite 
boundaries. Advantage should be taken 
of natural boundaries, but where they 


are wanting artificial boundaries should 
be erected. 


The school should be the focal point of 
the neighborhood. Stores and commer- 
cial amusements belong at major traffic 
street intersections. The border streets 


should provide the best sites for apart- 
ment houses. 





Flaws in Present System 
Of Layout Are Discussed 


Discussing some of the flaws in the 
present situation, the Committee said 
that “too much current practice in munic- 
ipal development is based upon habit, 
insufficient vision, excessive speculation in 
land, and overemphasis of new growth 
upon the outskirts to the detriment of 
older sections, which too often become 
blighted.” Furthermore, “individual ac- 
tion and individual decisions on matters 
of concern to the whole community have 
been the rule in community development.” 

One of the examples of the evils of this | 
situation is the subdividing of lots decades 
in advance of any possibility of absorp- 
tion. Thus, in metropolitan Cleveland in 
1920 there were 125,000 vacant lots; in 
1929 this total had grown to 175,000, 
although the total of all lots, vacant and 
cccupied, in 1929 was oy 375,000. Com- 
munity planning is essential to the most 
effective individual planning, and_ the 
buildin§ and owning of a home should be 





To translate the conclusions reached b 
the many specialists working with th 
conference into actual plans, construction 
methods, business practices, and local gov- 
ernment administration that will make 
home ownership possible for more people 
and improve housing standards, the Com- 
mittee on Organization Programs called 
for the establishment of a national in- 
stitute. “This institute would make the 
maxjmum use of existing organizations 
and agencies, and would not maintain 
memberships.” 


The functions of such an institute, the 


Committee said, should include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To stimulate, 
research. 

2. To stimulate promotion and education, 
making the maximum use of existing 
agencies. 

3. To serve as a clearing house for dis- 
semination of information. 

4. To continue and expand demonstration 
work for home improvement such as that 
now being carried on by Better Homes. 

5. To set up an exhibit service. 

6. To provide for national and regional 
conferences at intervals. 

7. To stimulate activity of existing groups 
and local programs, including the estab- 
lishment of responsible local groups to pro- 
mote loca! interest in home and commun- 
ity planning. 

As a result of the survey of existin 
organizations both national and loca 
throughout the country, the Committee 


guide and supplement 


found that Americans are well organized | 


to promote trade and commerce and so- 
cial relationships but that organization 
of the very important problem of plan- 
ning the environment is lacking. “If a 
complete list of all the housing, planning, 
and active civic associations in the larger 
cities were to be made, it would be found 
that there were some cities in which none 
of these types existed. Perhaps such or- 
ganizations have spread less rapidly be- 
pouee,, “ney were not united in a national 
ody. 


Wide Need Seen 
For Correlation 


For the activities of such associations, 
dealing with the laying out of land and 
the production of homes, as do exist, the 
Committee found that there is a great 
need for correlation. What is wanted in 
general is adequate knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter involved, leadership in mak- 
ing progressive programs, cooperation of 


existing agencies for dissemination of in- | 


formation, and a cooperative plan for 
putting the programs into effect. 

In the 
|Committee found many of the organiza- 
tions which exist in the larger cities but 
almost no housing associations, no plan- 
ning associations, and only a few civic 
leagues. The Committee expressed a be- 
lief that all cities of 25,0 or over should 
have at least one citizens’ organization 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| The existing distribution 


throughout the American population ren- 
'ders impossible under present conditions 


the purchase of homes for a large number 
of American families, the conference was 


told by the Committee on Relationship of | 


Income and the Home. 


As a result of a survey of samples of 
low-cost housing developments in various 
parts of the country the committee con- 
cluded that families with incomes below 
$1,500 can not afford new houses repre- 
senting acceptable standards but will be 
more satisfactorily housed in used dwell- 
ings of good design and construction and 
in good repair. The committee emphasized 
the importance of reconditioning old 
houses and of directing the attention of 
low income groups to such houses. The 


to be almost entirely on new houses. 


| Of traffic regulations it said that most 


|rective methods such as adequate and 


| diately obtainable. 


| zation of use.” 


Establishment of National Institute 
Recommended as Aid to Program 


y ;representing all classes in the community 
e|which will give constructive study and 


| adoption of a program as deep and as 
| broad as that proposed by the President's 


|nical as those of planning, housing and 
|home-making unless some of the leaders 
|devote a great deal of time to study of 
|the subject matter and unless surveys of 


smaller cities and towns the | 


Reconditioning of Old Houses Urged 








Going to 
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considered and undertaken with the frank 
acceptance of the fact that it is an in- 
tegral part of the community. 

Another evil in the present situation is 
that city planning in practice has been 
predicated upon endless growth of the 
city, and zoning regulations have been 
too’ liberal, with the result that popula- 
tions have shifted constantly and caused 
unstable values, which in turn has hin- 
dered home ownership. The need for city 
planning and zoning is not based upon 
growth but upon a very definite scale of 
growth. 

The committee laid emphasis on the 
major influence that transportation exerts 
on all problems of community planning. 










forms thereof are only palliatives and 
their use justified only where proper cor- 


more direct traffic routes are not imme- 
It recommended the 
provision of terminal facilities in down- 
town business districts, and the limitation 
or prohibition of parking on thoroughfares 
a it interferes with large-volume 
travel. 


stop at the 
ROOSEVELT 


ad 


Coverage of Land 
By Houses Considered 


To insure adequate open spaces both 
public and private, within the community, 
the committee recommended that land 
coverage in residential areas should not 
exceed 40 per cent and stated that 25 
per cent is much more desirable. A list 
of the public oe spaces which every 
community should acquire and maintain 
included a municipal holding of country 
land kept in a semiwild state, and chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. 

Zoning was said by the committee to 
be one of the most potent factors in 
jek ws od about the establishment of 
neighborhood units for residential use and 
protecting them for that use. “One of 
the tragedies of the prezoning period was 
that neighborhoods hecame run-down and 
people who had striven, often at great 
sacrifice, to pay for homes for their old 
age, found them unsatisfactory because 
surrounded by undesirable conditions 
through lack of community stability.” 

“Zoning,” the committee declared, “fur- 
nishes to a neighborhood two beneficial 
elements: Relationship between built 
upon and open space areas, and stabili- 
It should prevent over- 
crowding of land in any residence district 
and protect such districts from unneces- 
sary and unwise extensions of business 
areas. To prevent overcrowding, the com- 
mittee reported that zoning regulations 
should permit not more than eight fam- 
ilies to the acre in one and two-family 
house neighborhoods. Multiple dwellings 
should not be allowed to cover more 
than 30 to 50 per cent of the lot, de- 
pending on the value of the land. 


REDUCED RATES 


In accordance with the spirit of 
the times, we have revised the 
tariff at The ROOSEVELT. 
There has been, of course, not 
the slightest reduction in the 
standard of service which we 
offer our guests. The same per- 
sonal comfort, attentive help- 
fulness, and hospitality in keep- 
ing with our Colonial setting 
are to be found, as always. 


We believe that with our re- 
duced tariff these advantages 
will be doubly appreciated by 
our patrons . . . Single rooms at 
$4.50, $5, $6, $7 and $8. Double 
rooms at $6, $7, $8, $9 and $10; 
with twin beds at $8, $9, $10, 
$12 and $14. Suite—parlor and 
one or more bedrooms—at $15, 
$20 and $25. Special concessions 
will be made, as usual, to those 
making a prolonged stay. 


ce 


3 DELIGHTFUL 
DINING ROOMS 


No dining room in the world 
surpasses the Hendrik Hudson 
Room in dignity and rich sim- 
plicity. Its Colonial architec- 
ture, setting off N. C. Wyeth's 
famous paintings of early New 
York, adds mightily to your 
enjoyment. The Colonial Res- 
taurant, open all day, with its 
authentic period furniture is 
deservedly popular. And the 
Grill, where Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadian dance 
orchestra play nightly except 
Sunday during dinner, supper 
after the theatre, and Saturday 
afternoons, is one of New York’s 
well known attractions. 


+ 


exert constant pressure to bring about the 


Conference. “It is impossible today to ac- 
complish a great deal in subjects as tech- 


local conditions are made to determine 
the particular application of the subject 
matter to the situation.” 


| Surveys Conducted 
In 12 Small Towns 


The Committee made a study of 12 small 
| towns to determine what organizations ex- 
isted and what community activity is de- 
voted to home improvement. In these 12 
towns there were reported 10 chambers of 
commerce, 10 women’s clubs, 8 parent- 
; teacher associations, 9 garden clubs, 14 
civic clubs including Rotary, Kiwanis and 
|Lion, 1 college club interested in civic 
improvement and some 10 scattering or- 
ganizations which had at one time or an- 
other cooperated in civic projects. 
| Up campaigns comprise the great majority 
|of efforts to improve the home and hom? 
|surroundings of the above organizations. 
|Next came the extension of parks and 
playgrounds and the planning of streets 
and highways. Almost no attention was 
paid to town planning. 

Of the 12 towns only four had building 
codes in addition to the State code; 5 had 
zoning ordinances and only 1 had any 
other method of protecting home neigh- 
borhoods such as restricted subdivisions. 
In the planning field, 5 towns had plans 
for future streets, 8 for parks and play- 
Gown, 2 for public buildings and none 
or comprehensive plans for the entire 
town. 


The extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, work- 
ing in cooperation with State land grant 
colleges, the Federal Board for Vocational 
| Education and various farm organizations 
such as the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and the National Grange are 
among the organizations that are dissemi- 
nating information on all problems con- 
|nected with the home. 

The committee said that both rural com- 
munities and the small towns have been 
the principal beneficiaries of the home 
demonstrations carried on every year by 
Better Homes in America. 

‘Tt is hoped that home demonstration 
| projects such as those fostered by Better 
Homes in America will be increased and 
made useful in many more communities 
than at present since the method is prov- 
|ing effective in improving the knowledge 


Clean- 


FREE RESERVATION 
SERVICE 


Here’s how you can secure the 
best rooms in each price range, 
in the 23 United Cities listed be- 
low. Any United Hotel will 
gladly wire ahead for your res- 
ervations. There is no charge for 
this convenience—it's just 
another extra service of United 
Hotels. 


Extra service at these 23 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK City’s only United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... The Benjamin Franklin 
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PATERSON, N.J...-- The Alexander Hamilton 

TRENTON, BM. Jo vccccccesees The Stacy-Trent 
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ALBANY, N. Y — 
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of income; W&S said to find himself at a serious dis- FLINT, MICH .-. The Durant 


advantage in bargaining with the expert 


The President 
profesional selles of houses because of his 


El Conquistador 





In general the prospective home buyer 


ignorance of real estate and housing con- 
ditions. For this reason the committee 
said that the education of the buyer is a 
vital need in the production of better 
housing. 

The adjustment of expenditures in order 
to pay for homes for families of incomes 
less than $3,000 were brought out by a 
study that the committee carried out in 
Buffalo. Seven hundred and eighty nine 
families were included. It was found that 
home ownerships had materially increased 
expenditures for only two items, namely, 





household furnishings and _ household 
equipment. Expenditures for clothing, 
moving pictures and theater, books, maga- 


ermanently |emphasis of real estate publicity was said| Zines, and vacations. and~paid household 


help had been cut down while those for 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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e e to dispose of it and his home, will be aj|stressed the importance of careful plan- | yet ly 5 i 
better security for a loan if he wishes to/| ning for fire prevention and recommend d ue ieee ter tee cetet al ae | 
rogram 0 Home Modernization borrow on i” A enreful study of avalc|practeal spe to this eid ene ae: ee ade 
as convince € committee; In connection with modernizing, the| The Committee i K 
that much residential property is suffer-|Committee pointed out that in rural tion of its report i Siew fs prea 


f r e er ing from delay in making these improve-| homes particlularly throughout th i Information regarding these publicati 
y : 3 e coun- y r 4 f hese publications 
reed 0 . ot ction 0 wn S ments. try, equipment has langed far behind ex- to cireulation to home See may be obtained by writing to the de- 


7 s in the belief that it woul 1 i ; ; R i 
In_order to insure wise reconditioning |pectancies. It quotes a recent survey | stimulating popular ate i eae partment in the State given below. eceived by 
SS ee _— = | Gave of nearly a i a million rel-| tioning, remodeling and modernizing. a ee ene Courses of Study with Lib f e 

, e x : mer to make a careful personal | atively prosperous farm homes in Illinois | This section includes detailed recom - uggested Daily Program and Organization 

Greater Eff ort to Remove Growing Slums and check of his entire property before under-| which revealed that 86 per cent had an/dations on how to secure safety, health, gg mg 1928 Rev PY soot Bie= ie . eth sae: 


taking any specific improvements. “Fre-| automobile; 12 per cent a truck in addi-|and livableness in the reconditioning of} marck, 1931. > ee List supplied daily by the Library 


. ° 2% _s quently piecemeal or ‘spot’ alterations, per- | tion; 22 per cent had electricity or gas; ' homes. 5 , | 
Blighted Sections From Cities Advised haps in themselves well done, are’ hur- srobieelianacseanigaemmbaicate ant beds. Tou er eae an amie | = ee x aa books in for- 
riedly undertaken, to the subsequent re- | Instruction, 1931. Bismarck, 1931. ana ehiiivens bedie ate colaiee 


r ’ 9 e > , of th me ; , : °,° urses Study or 
By President’s Conference fis ‘neighbors, and without duc seesra, to Action Urged for Removal From Cities Problems of Amer, “Democracy. Soca | Library of Congress card number 


the requirements of the family or of the econ Sell aa ee Public In- is at end of last line. 


; house, garden, and grounds, viewed as a Of G M Sl . SS eitic 
{Continued from Page 4.] | whole.” rowing um and Blighted Areas study for Hight schowe and Course of) Linden, John, Cleveland. Manual of exan- 





4 , P - | 7 Issued by Dept. » ‘ 
automobiles, life insurance, and education; of money spent on repairs much was ex-|, TO aid the home owner the Committee of Public Instruction, 1931. ‘Bismarck, 1981. soneiaeiogh Deel ain waco. Ee 
were unaffected. In — |e gage mare he pended without securing the best results| Mcorporated in its report, “a home in- tremn, Wien % kept, at un N. Dak. weprint| tral pub. house 1981. — on 29788 
co. i i t ynershi : a Be ist” eri 1 erect a ae - rom Bienn. Rept. of S . . se, . -297 
een eee aoe Bn <4 Gawien Because of the influence that a wide- foie a. — = all the ordinary Progress in ridding our cities of blighted; public neglect. “Consideration has been, ‘truction, 1930. Vemarck, 1930 ne McPheeters, Herman 0. Varicose veins, spe- 
Saevitien of expenditures for euch sa wen, | Spread campaign for remodeling and mod-| as well as th house from cellar to attic,| areas and slums is almost negligible, the| given to almost all other parts of the Handbook of Picture Study to Accompany| Cla! reference to injection treatment. 285 
i - a "sy ernizing homes could have on the unem-| 2S. We! aS the grounds, that should be|Committee on Blighted Areas and Slums| city,” i “ Course of Study for Elementary Schools. Is-| P+ illus. Phila., F. A. Davis co., 1931. 
tails ainst emergencies and g ,’ the Committee reported, “but the 
_ BoB nancy ag: g Ss ployment situation, the Committee recom- na in determining what to do|told the conference. Slums exist in prac- older residential districts occupied a peo- tet by Dept. of Public Instruction, 1929, 
: mended the immediate emergency organ- | JTSt-__ It also listed a series of Government | tically all American cities—although the ple of small incomes have not been looked Ree es Neat eee eee Mead, Wm. E. English medieval feast. 272 p. 
The study also brought out that much | ization of community groups in all cen- | 220 Other publications which can help the | inhabitants of the towns or even the upon as having enough e i daaee-| ‘ipdetmailen for Dobie’ taveek it teat te] idee ee ne eee 
of the mortgage financing of small homes|ters to stimulate such home repair ac- home owner to improve his home wisely.| dwellers in them may not be conscious| tance to re nine tt rf > The ; impor- Satie inewantion tae Issued by Dept. of Merriam, Chas. E. The making of citizens 
is left to private individuals and to rela-| tivity. It urged the establishment of a Where extensive alterations and additions | of the fact. They constitute an saameaeis | ike tak oot Ban ni oe i. eae THArOE, abate ’ - Rev., 1931. Bis-| (Studies in making of citizens.) 371 p. Chi- 
tively unregulated and irresponsible agen-| steering committee made up of repre- ny ct ga an possibly with a view/and social burden and if the slum evil tation have also indirectly contributed to _Manual of Physical Educ. for Elementary| ““®” Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 
= a ees = a. ee ere of local architects, builders, con- nanvine te aa Suggested that expert} in particular is not cured: by private en-| blight by removing the more prosperous tion. 1831. Bien nd Tos of Public Instruc- | Nash, Jay B. Administrati f ph en alee 
age and the resultant frequent demand| struction frades, and civic organizations, |: ; , terprise the result may be an irresistible | elements m distri leaving hath RATA cca Kone “cation. 491 1 ae A a meee 
. i Se ae . S, | ° . ‘ 3 SIS s from in-town districts, leaving Musi C , . cation. 491 p. illus. N 
zor _bonmets and renewals constitute a/to take the initiative in reconditioning) Pork Laid Out demand for Government action, the Com-}a vacuum which is ordinarily filled by study ‘tor elementary pene? tenor of) co., 1831 ee ee eo 
heavy drain upon the resources of the activity. “While such work increases em- mittee said. those which are less economically able. Dept. of Public Instrtiction, Rev., 1931, Bis-| Patkes, Kineton. Art of carved sculpture. 
home buyer. For 375 one-family houses ployment for labor, it also tends to in-|On Seasonal Basis A blighted area is defined as one that! , ‘ * | marck, 1931, soe "| (Universal art series, ed. by Fred. Marriott.) 
in the Buffalo study the average mort-|crease buying power generally and stimu- ; ; has become an economic liability to the Suggestions Offered a eek i 1 v. Lond., Chapmdn & Hall, 1931. 31-30215 
gage cost represented 25 per cent of the|late sale of materials and services in the The Committee presented general| community, that is, one on which the fr 7 — Pooke, Florence A. Fountain-sources of Amer, 
average family incomes which were $2,032. construction and allied fields.” standards for minimum housing require-/|taxes do not pay for public services; a To Remedy Situation GOVERNMENT BOOKS iMeo.im UU ee 
i ‘ ments. It recommended the Fall of the|slum is a residential ar hi S be-| . Where buildings are structurally 5 sir D'Arcy ; sl-eaee 
° Th aed ; ntial area which has be & y sound, Power, Sir D 
e committee felt that the import 5 3 . ; : Arcy. Foundations of d 
H Ownersh y portance year as the suitable time to look over| jabili ; the C ‘+4 T ; ae _of medical 
ome Uwnership |of home maintenance at a high standard|the exterior of the house; the Spring as | ‘The bli hited. son tid 04 beeen a ae ng; for the re s pomuplece dh ote: ana | AND PUBLICATIONS kins 0 1931 meee 
7° lis such as to justify eae news a t use; 5 s ne blighted area tends to become a slum ; Tor the rest, complete demolition and | ee ee i 31-29789 
Increases Families justify the home owner in| the best time for cellar and heating-plant | when the property owners let out. the | Jae scale operations are necessary. The|s. Dak. Occupation Statistics—15th Census of | P9CKR® ,Knute |K. Autobiography by 








carried mortgages on their homes in 1930, | from the higher standard of living possible time for painting or extensive munity at large. Slums that have become ing for promoting the renabilitation of | Commerce. Price, 10 cents (31-27278) | Rouse, Louis J. College algebra. 
mortgages and the remaining 41 per cent) pointed out that proper maintenance pro-|and making any repairs affecting the oe ee Ses Cen St Coes oe i 
:; to the community, according to the Com- New York City as the first attempt at|anthras or Charson Farmers’ Bull’ No, 764 ence which these factors exercised in drawe 
vate individuals while private individuals, | modeling and modernizing prevent obso- 
31-22364 
were the important holders of first mort- F 
- Price, 10 cents L31-162! Doran & co.. 1931. 31-30227 
ownership, the report showed. An average 
average of 2.2 dependent children in 1930. 
members in the families. The committee 
members of the family and the number e 
of rooms in the house. 
The committee found from the Buffalo 
study that $1,250 is about the minimum 
annual income upon which home purchase 


| setting aside a definite amount regularly |*nspection, insi orati er- 
ilies i 7 Ww : y | .nst , inside decors - ildi . i ict yi 4 ; Illus. 296 p. Indi s © - 
Of the families in the Buffalo study who for this purpose whenever possible. Apart | scape planting: Agee gg Meg on te buildings for uses detrimental to the com- Committee recommended district replan-| U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of! rill co.. + ndianapolis, The Bobbs-Mer 
59 per cent had both first and second|in an up-to-d 7 ‘ : x repairs; | economically profitable because of the | blighted and slum areas. It cited the | Daily River Stages at River Gage Stations on| J. Wiley & sons, 1931. 
I ate house, the committee and the late Summer for renewing floors project now being launched for the re- | Seer thhe.” Gena vs Ve. Java for Southwick, Walter H. Early history of Puri- 
, ; , . » = i¢ : P ser > we ather Pe J Ss rors Sale eS 
a Gn sme min es were held by — tects the home owner's investment. Re-| family comfort in Winter. proper use constitute a special danger Construction of the lower east side of| agric. Price, 50 cents = (Agr. 6-372) anes’ Whiet these fhatces aneleaeaa ane 
o e second mortgages were yt conditioning offsets depreciation while re- Because fire and its prevention an-| mittee. district replanning. “There a group of| U.S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents Oe oe eclatae cnt On IRC ep AnCetras Seema 
savings banks, insurance companies, and|lescence. “Thus, the owner finds his pr nually cost the people of the United| Among the causes of blighted residential | S4Vi8s and other banks. with extensive Sao | es a ee 
financial companies, in the order named | erty more readily marketable if he debs ae thousands of lives and approxi-| areas listed were encroachments of busi-| “terests in the district, have financed a | Oreg. Legisl. for Women in Industry—Bull. of Van de Water, Frederic F. The real McCoy 
J sires | mately $1,000,000,.000. the Committee | ness, obsolete street and lot-planning, and [Continued on Page 8 Column 5.) | omen's Bur., No. 90, U. S. Dept. of Labor 305 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
gages. eee — - - — — es 
‘ . | a 
Families tend to increase after home 
of 1.6 dependent children in the year 
prior to home purchase had risen to an 
The price paid for a house was shown 
to vary inversely with the number of 
found to its surprise that there was no 
relation whatever between the number of 
has been undertaken. The average income 
in the year prior to purchase was $2,200. 


Finding that the design of the average 
small American house is “seriously de- 
fective,” the Committee on Design recom- 
mendea to the Conference the adoption 
of group design as a remedy. The Com- 
mittee defined design as including all 


the factors that create a dwelling—eco- 
nomic, social, financial, as well as physical. 
It covers the relation of the house to 
the lot, to adjacent houses, and to the 
neighborhood. By group design it means, 
therefore, the planning of dwellings not 
as isolated units but as communities. 


The lack of such planning it found to be 
the chief cause of the present low standard 
of design in lower-cost homes. 

Group design is applied extensively in 
well-to-do neighborhoods, the Committee 
stated. but rarely in houses built for fam- 
ilies of low incomes. Yet it is economical 
for it permits a more efficient use of the 
land, and it makes the home a better in- 
vestment by raising eaeeatone values. 
Furthermore, since the large majority of 
urban houses are now being produced in 
Jarge groups by speculative builders, it is 
practical. 

The Committe emphasized the fact that 
group design is practical for all types of 
dwellings and has been successfully ap- 
plied in multifamily dwellings, for ex- 
ample, the Michigan Avenue Garden 
Apartments in Chicago, in single-family 
house communities, and in combinations 
of these two, for example, Sunnyside, 
Long Island. 

A major obstacle to its efficient appli- 
cation, the Committee stated, is the habit 
of laying out subdivisions without regard 
to the buildings that are to go on them. 


Unvarying Repetition 
Of Design Criticized 


The Committee vigorously condemned 
the widespread practice of building in 
practically unvarying repetition of a single 
“standard” plan on identical lots that are 
too narrow. This, the Committe stated, 
produces a depressing appearance and 
contributes to rapid neighborhood ob- 
solescence. 

Of factors contributing to bad design 
in the individual house the Committee 
mentioned the use of faked gables that 
have no relation to the roof behind them, 
the use of too many materials in a small 
home, and the attempt to make a two- 
story dwelling look like a story-and-a- 
half house. The attempt to make a row 
of dwellings “provide a theatrical set for 
the street” was also condemned. This at- 
tempt, the Committee said, is based on the 
old concept of ythe street as a social cen- 
ter. Modern traffic has tended to reduce} 
it to a service alley and transformed 
the interior of the block into the logical 
center of social and landscape interest. 

In reporting on the trend of the. popu- 
lar types of dwellings, the committee no- 
ticed a regrettable tendency among build- 
ers to reproduce metropolitan multifamily 
types on extremely cheap land in out- 
lying sections of cities and in small 
towns. 





This impressive army of Ford cars is only part of the total purchase by the City of Detroit 


Lower Costs Found 
In Row Type Houses 


° s 
The committee pointed out that an 
analysis of comparative costs of group ] O e TOl 
and multifamily dwellings of the same cars 


standard will show that in most cases 
the single family group row house is 
likely to be economical on land that is 
low in value but not too low to bear the 
cost of streets and utilities. 


7 
The committee went into the costs of © 
dwelling types, particularly of the single é , ~ now in use i 
family dwelling. It found that as a group ] n 
e row types point the way to low cost 
Ousing better than any other dwelling 
types reported in the larger cities. Exist- 
ing row types, however, were said to rep- 
resent generally a low standard of plan- - a 
ing. A well-designed six room row house | THESE 137 new Ford cars represent one of the at an average cost of 2.9 cents a mile. Many strength, stamina and freedom from replaces 
" Lee mé é ed, rO- oo. ° S a . - sie 
duced at a cost of 20 to 25 per cent lower largest deliveries ever made to a municipality claims have been made on operating costs, but ments and repairs. The individual car buyer as 
an e same house 1 uilt free-standing. . Maar » 4 e . : 7 ; 
ce toe oe ae at one time. Twenty-one radio-equipped Ford here in the carefully kept motor car records of well as the purchasing department of a city or 


cooperation among all producing elements . s ® * eo one 
ren gens £2 predening elements scout cars were traded in on this purchase. They the City of Detroit is positive, convincing proof a business cannot afford to ignore the proved 


small dwelling. The builder should make , ‘ 7 , 
no tne Sulder mols make had been operated day and night for two years of Ford economy. economy of the Ford, 


construction; the architects should interest i i 7 8 
ce ee ete ana eer in heavy traffic and all kinds of weather. In the column at the left, it is seen that 21 


tors should insist on sound design as a iri ivi 7 
ee eee eet om sound ceslen Their individual recordsranged from 78,434 Ford scout cars averaged less than 2 1/3 cents 


Above all, the committee felt the home i 7 i i . . 
oS miles to 143,723 miles, with a grand total of a mile and 300 Ford cars in all branches of 


d designs inst i , i s * : : 
=. sound designs ins ead of taking only 2,283,097 miles. The operating cost of the 21 Detroit police work averaged 2.9 cents a mile! ~ $ 
Se cote” iting “weatasinl ine cars was 2.284 cents a mile — less than 2 1/3 Day and night, twenty-four hours a day, A, 3 () t A, Q 


FIFTEEN DIFFERENT BODY TYPES 


terests were also called upon to collab- 


orate in the improvement in design by cents. Thi i . . : . 
ar ecovemen: in design by is cost included all fuel, oil, tires, re- these Ford cars are in operation. Few branches 


emphasizing in their advertisi th pairs and i iati i i 
emphasizing in their advertising the P every other item except depreciation of transportation demand such grueling ser- 


lection of unrelated parts. and insurance. i j . ° 
en of unrelated parts. | e vice. The records show that low fuel and oil (F. O. B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers 


mittee was that a powerful and effective | Of 577 For i it Ci i ‘ ‘ : 
SEE aaency “of coms sort’ be ar ord cars in Detroit City service, the consumption is but one of the Ford’s many econ- and spare tire extra at low cost. Easy terms through 


nized to carry on the ‘work of the con- 300 in the Police Department traveled a total omies. Ford materials, simplicity of design and the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal 
of 6,591,937 miles during the past fiscal year, accuracy in manufacturing provide unusual Credit Company.) 


Because home improvement is neces- 
sarily a more or less continuous process | 
and because upwards of $500,000,000 is 


being spent yearly on household repairs 

and maintenance, the Committee on Re- F O R D M 

conditioning, Remodeling and Moderniz- 

ing presented to the Conference a report 
intended to stimulate reconditioning and 
to guide the home owner in the proper 
and economical way to recondition, re- 
model, and modernize his home. As evi- 
dence of the need for such a guide, the 
committee reported that of the large sums 
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Validity of Sunday Labor Statute 
In Kentucky Is Sustained by Court 


Prosecution of Proprietors of Motion Picture 


Theaters Held Not Improper for Lack 
| 








Of Enforcement in Other Lines 





FrankrortT, Ky. | tion 1321) was held to be of that character 
and, therefore, unconstitutional. 


We do not conceive that those unaf- | 
fected could on that ground have claimed | 
that the principal act was unconstitu- | 
tional. So, too, the objection presented | 
by appellant in respect to the amendment | 
is not available to it, for it is in no way 
concerned. Gordon v. Tracy, 194 Ky. 166, 
238 S. W. 395; Commonwealth v. Kentucky | 
Jockey Club, 238 Ky. 739, 38 S. W. (2) 988. | 
Should the reenactment be held void on} 
the ground suggested, it could not affect | 
these prosecutions for the original stat- 
ute fully covers them, and it would have | 
again become operative. Burnam sv. 
Commonwealth, 228 Ky. 410, 15 S. W.| 
(2) 256. | 

Earnest complaint is made that this 
appellant, out of many violating the Sun- 
day laws, has been singled out for its 
strict enforcement, it being declared in 


SrranpD AMUSEMENT COMPANY 


v. 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from the Daviess Circuit Court. 
CLements & CLEMENTS and BEN D. RENGO 

for appellant; J. W. Cammack, Attorney 
General, and Grorce H. MITCHELL, As- 
sistant Attorney General, for appellee. | 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 10, 1931 
STANLEY, Commissioner—The appel- 
lant, a corporation, nas filed motions for 
appeals in three cases in which it has been 
convicted of violating the Sunday closing 
law by reason of having operated moving 
picture theaters in Owensboro on differ- 
ent Sundays. The fines inflicted by juries 
are $250, $225 and $135, respectively. The 


motions are sustained, and the appeals|tne ‘record that there was a crusade 
a, 8 of them will be made|acainst the operation of its theaters. | 


Comparison is made of the peaceful, rest- 
ful and quiet character of their opera- 
tion with the ribaldry and noisy enthusi- 
asm accompanying baseball games and 
with the arduous labors of caddies en- 
gaged in a golf tournament. 


It is suggested that a law may become | 
repugnant to the constitutional provisions 
respecting equality of protection by the 
manner of its enforcement. In truth, a 
particular administration of a law may 
{be unjust and discriminatory. Thus, in 
considering the application of a regula- 
tory ordinance of San Francisco only to 
;the operation of a Chinese laundry, it 
jis said in Yick Wo v. Hopkins, Sheriff, 
118 U. S. 356, 373: 

“Though the law Ivself be fair in its| 
face and impartial in appearance, yet, if 
it is applied and administered by public 
authority with an evil eye and an un- 
equal hand, so as practically to make 
unjust and illegal discriminations between 
persons in similar circumstances, mate- | 
rial to their rights, the denial of equal | 
justice is still within the prohibition of | 
the Constitution.” | 

The principle, however, is not appli-; 
cable here for no discretion is authorized | 
in the administration or application of 
this statute. It is a fundamental prin- 


The pertinent portion of the statute, 
section 1321, which the appellant has vio- 
lated is as follows: 

No work or business shall be done on the 
Sabbath day, except the ordinary house- 
hold offices. If any person on the Sabbath 
day shall himself be found at his own, 
or at any other trade or calling, or shall 
employ his apprentices, or other person, in 
labor or other business, whether the same 
be for profit of amusement, unless such as 
is permitted above, he shall be fined not less 
than two nor more than fifty dollars for 
each offense. Every person or apprentice so 
employed shall be deemed a separate of- 
fense * * *. Provided, that amateur sports 
and athletic garnes shall not be considered 
a@ work, labor, trade. business or calling 
within the meaning of this section. 

The prosecutions are by indictment. 
Each accuses the defendant of the offense 
of “willfully and unlawfully employing 
persons in labor on the Sabbath day, 
with an appropriate negative averment| 
covering the exceptions. One describes 
the offense as operating the “Bleich 
theater for profit on May 4, 1930, and em- | 
ploying nine named persons in certain 
positions. Another covers the operation | 
of the “Empress” theater on the same| 
day and employing seven named persons. | 
The third covers the operation of the 





*Bleich” theater on May 11, 1930, and|ciple that the failure of executive officers 
employing 11 persons. to enforce a specific law against a spe- 
2 cific individual or set of individuals can 
History of Statute never excuse the disobedience of that law 
° d by another. The constitutionality of the | 
On Observing Sun ay law was not affected by the Act of 1926. 
The cessation of ordinary labors and 


Indictments Include 


More Than One Person 


It is to be noted from the statement | 
of facts that the indictments under which | 
the appellant was prosecuted are based 
upon that part of the statute denouncing 
the employment of other persons to work 
on Sunday and not upon that which con- 
|}demns the conduct of the business, and | 
that each indictment included the em-} 
ployment of more than one person. The} 
evidence and instructions followed the in-| 
dictment and the verdict and judgment 
assessed fines in each case much in ex- 
cess of that which could have been im- 
posed for employing one person only. 
Counsel vigorously attack the order over- 
ruling the demurrer to the indictment, 
and the further consonant proceedings, on 
the ground of multiplicity. 

In the Capitol Theater Case, and others 
arising from the enforcement of the Sun- 
day closing law, it has been held that 
in one penal action fines may be recovered 
for the employment of more than one 
person. Commonwealth v. Bowling Green 
Athletic Association, 207 Ky. 170, 268 S. 
W. 1088; Commonwealth v. C. & O. Ry. 
Company, 128 Ky. 542, 108 S. W. 851. See 
also Commonwealth v. L. & N. R. R. 
Company, 80 Ky. 293, 44 Am. Rep. 475; 
L. & N. R. R. Company v. Commonwealth, 
92 Ky. 114, 17 S. W. 274; Stratman v. 
Commonwealth, supra. In Phoenix Hotel 
me. v. Commonwealth, 153 Ky. 507, 
156 S. W. 117, it was held proper to in- 
clude in one penal action three charges 
of violating the act which prohibited 
the sale of game birds, this upon the 
same theory. 


Marked Difference 


In Procedure Shown 


In none of those cases, however, was the 
prosecution by an indictment. A penal 
action is a “civil suit,” though closely re- 
lated to a criminal prosecution, for the 
recovery of statutory forfeitures inflicted 
as punishment for a public offense. 3 
Words and Phrases (Second series). Sec- 
tion 1139, Statutes, provides that fines or 
forfeitures “may be recovered by civil | 
procedure.” There is a marked differ- 
ence prescribed in procedure by penal ac- 
tion and by indictment. 


civil transactions on the Christian Sab- 
bath, or another day in substitution, has 
been demanded by law from ancient 
times. Its origin is the Fourth Command- 
ment and the onservance of Sunday is 
among the first and most sacred institu- 
tions of the Christian church. History 
informs us that the first Sunday civil 
law originated in Rome in the time of 
Constantine in the year 321 A. D. 


In 401 A. D., the bishops petitioned the 
Emperor, praying that the public shows 
might be transferred from the Christian | 
Sunday and from the fast days to some 
other day of the week, and it was so or- 
Gained in 425 A.D. The first Sunday law 
was passed in England about 925 A. D. 
The English statute of 1623 said nothing 
about working on the Sabbath, but pre- 
scribed that the holy keeping of the Lord’s 
Day was “profaned by people going to 
bear-bating, bull-baiting, interludes, com- 
mon plays, and other unlawful exercises 
and practices,’ and with such play the 
statute interfered. 


A century and half eiapsed after this 
first law before any work was forbidden 
on Sunday. The statute of 29 Charles II 
(1678) became the basis of similar legis- 
lation in this country. Antedating it, 
however, in 1619, three years before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, the first legislative 
body to convene on American soil, enacted 
@ rule requiring the rigorous observance 
of Sunday. 


The terms of the Toleration Act of the 
Maryland Assembly in 1648 provided the 
aged of death and confiscation of goods 
or atheistic and blasphemous utterances; 
fines and whippings for speaking re- 
peoaentuliy of any of the prevailing re- 
igious sects and factions; also for all who 
“prophane the Sababth or Lord’s Day, 
called Sunday, by requent swearing, 
drunkenness or by any uncivil or disor- | 
derly recreation or by working on that 
day when absolute necessity doth not 
require it.” 

Our current statute, however, is based 
upon the Statute of 29 Charles II, and is 
in substantially the same language as that 
included in the first penal statute enacted 
in Kentucky. There has been added some- 
where along the way the first sentence 
in prohibitory language, and the excep- 
tions of the operation of railroads, boats 





and street cars have also been  subse- The Criminal Code, Section 11, says that 
quently written into it. proceedings in penal actions are “regu- 

“Person” has been substituted for lated by the Code of Practice in civil ac- 
“slave” and “separate” for “distinct.” In| tions.” Under that code there may be 


1926, the Legislature reenacted the statue 
with the addition of the exemption of 
amateur sports and athletic games by 
declaring that they should not be con- 
Sidered as work, labor, trade, business or 
calling within its meaning. 


Validity of Sunday Laws 
Said to Not Be Doubtful 


The constitutionality of Sunday pro- 
hibitory laws, which have been enacted 


a joinder of actions. Civil Code, Section 
83, sets out specifically the classes of 
causes which may be united, and though 
actions for recovery of penalties for vio- 
lating penal statutes are not mentioned, 
Section 113 declares, “A pleading may con- 
tain statements of as many causes of 
action, legal or equitable * * * as there 
may be grounds for in behalf of the 
pleader.” But there is no such privilege 
in prosecutions by indictment, which are | 
regulated altogether by the criminal code 
in all the States of the Union, is not, Containing in section 126 the exvlicit lim- 
doubtful. Such statutes have been uni- | itation of charging but one offense, with | 
formly upheld. Commonwealth v. L. &/| certain exceptions stated in section 127, 
N. 80 Ky. 291; 25 R. C. L. 1415. Although| Permitting the charge in an indictment 
originating as a religious observance, the|°f more than one offense in a class of 

| Cases where it is frequently quite difficult 


statutes are not to be regarded in these e 

days as religious ordinances. They are|t© distinguish one from another. Allison 

not designed as punishment for violating | ¥.. Commonwealth, 135 Ky. 696, 123 S. W. 

a religious tenet, nor to enforce the views | 267. | 

- any sect as to the sacredness of a holy 
ay. 

While the institution is dear to him 
who reveres it for its divine origin, it has 
for the statesman and jurist a different | 
significance. Like other prohibitory 
statutes of more engaging contemporary 
interest, they are not founded upon the 
principle of legislating morals but upon 
the high regard for the principle of pub- 
lic welfare. Gray v. Commonwealth, 171! 
Ky. 269, 188 S. W. 354, L. R. A. 1917B, 93. 
Their purpose is to protect society from 
itself. The establishment of a compul-| 
sory day of rest is a legitimate exercise 
of the police powers of the State. 

The policy is based upon long experi- 
ence and custom, proving that periods of 
rest from ordinary pursuits are requisite 
to the well-being, physically and men- 
tally, as well as morally, of a people. 
Debilities spring from uninterrupted labor 
and the law is a beneficent and merciful 
one. It gives one day in seven to the 
poor and dependent, from the enjoyment 
of which no capital or power is permitted 
to deprive them. Hence, the strict in- 
hibition of working any employe or other 
person on Sunday. ; 

The application of this law to the op- | 
eration of motion picture theaters is no 
longer an open question. Capitol The- | 
ater Company v. Commonwealth, 178 Ky. 
780, 199 S. W. 1076. ; 

The appellant concedes that applica-| 
tion and the constitutionality of the stat- 
ute generally. Its counsel argue, how- 
ever, that since the reenactment of the: 
statute excluding from its operation ath- 
letic sports and amateur games it has be- 
come legislation unequal and arbitrary 
in its classification. In Stratman v. Com- | 
monwealth, 137 Ky. 500, 125 S. W. 1094, a| be deemed a separate offense 
Special statute prohibiting barbering on We can not conceive, as is urged, that 
Sunday and prescribing a more onerous| this clear and emphatic statement of the 
Denalty than the general statute (sec-|statute was the expression of the legis- 





Divers Violations 
As Combined Offense 


That there may be one entire offense 
composed of divers’ violations of criminal 
|laws can not be gainsaid. Illustrative of | 
| this class of indictments for a single act | 
jembracing distinct offenses but not re- 
| garded as duplications or multifarious are 
indictments for maintaining a public 
nuisance (Curd v. Commonwealth, 210 Ky. 
988, 276 S. W. 498); for criiminal libel 
consisting of a single publication libeling 
more than one person (Tracy v. Common- | 
| Wealth, 87 Ky. 578); for embezzlement of | 
{funds of several persons (Roland v. Com- 
monweaith, 134 Ky. 170, 119 S. W. 760); 
tor obstructing public justice by inducing | 
two witnesses not to appear (Henderson | 
v. Commonwealth, 185 Ky. 232, 215 S. W.| 
53); and for malfeasance based upon fail- 
jure to account for two certain fines col- 
lected (Short v. Commonwealth, 187 Ky. 
279, 219 S. W. 165). 

The test to be applied in the instant 
case is whether the indictment charges | 
a combined act, and that is dependent | 
upon whether the statute condemns a 
course of action in employing persons 
in labor on the Sabbath day as a single 
offense. 

The purpose of the statute is, as has| 
been said in tnis opinion, to secure for | 
every person employed a day of rest, and 
to accomplish that purpose it has been 
decreed by the Legislature that whoever 
deprives any individual—not a collection 
of individuals—of that ‘period of rest} 
commits an offense. Without doing vio- | 
lence to the statuie and its manifest pur- | 
pose, it is impossible to delete from its | 
piovisions the express provision: “Every 
person or apprentice so employed shall 
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Takes Oath as Chairman 
Of Tariff Commission 


Copyright by Harris and Ewing 
ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN 


Is duties as Chairman of the Fed- 

eral Tariff Commission have just 
been assumed by Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, of Dedham, Mass,, under 
presidential —. He succeeds 
Henry P. Fietcher, of Pennsylvania, re- 
signed. 


Mr. O’Brien is a native of Massachu- 
setts, 66 years of age, a graduate of 
Harvard University and holds honor- 
ary degrees as doctor of literature from 
several colleges. He was personal ste- 
nographer to Grover Cleveland during 
his last term as President. As repre- 
sentative of a Boston newspaper he 
served as Washington correspondent 
from 1895 to 1906, then returning to 
Boston in 1906 in an editorial capacity. 
He continued as a newspaper editor and 
publisher until 1928. 


lative intent to magnify or minimize a 
single combined offense or adjust the 
punishment therefor according .to th 
number of persons employed. A mini- 
mum of $2 and a maximum penalty of 
$50 for each offense is fixed by the stat- 
ute. We can not believe that the first 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
and the several subsequent ones which 
reenacted this law would have used this 
language as meaning other than what 
is distinctly says. 

If any other intention was in their 
mind, surely it could have been disclosed 
in a clearer and more certain form. In- 
stead of this clause being incorporated 
for the purpose contended for, it seems 
to us that it was for the opposite pur- 
post, to-wit, to make it clear that an 
employer who deprived his employes or 
apprentices of his day of rest should be 
brought to trial for each and every one 
of them, and if guilty, subjected to a fine 
of not less than $2 or more than $50 for 
each and every one of them. Unless such 
construction be given the statute, then 
under an indictment like the one before 
us the maximum penalty that could be 
assessed would be $50. 


This construction of the statute was 
recognized in the penal actions cited, for 
in them the question decided was the 
right of the Commonwealth to recover a 
multiplicity of penalties—one for each 
person employed by the defendant—and 
neither the reasoning or conclusion indi- 
cated any purpose of the court to con- 
sider that there was only one offense. 


It appears in McAfee v. Commonwealth, 
173 Ky. 83, the defendant was indicted 
for engaging in work and conducting his 
business on Sunday by selling soft drinks, 
candy, etc. In the agreed statement of 
facts it was stipulated among several 
other things that the defendant and one 
servant were employed in the business. 
The court imposed a fine of $100 or dou- 
ble the maximum penalty prescribed by 
the statute for one offense. The exces- 
siveness of the penalty was apparently 
waived, since it is not mentioned either 
in briefs filed in the record or the opinion, 
and it is clearly evident from the opinion 
that the case was to test the applicability 
of the statute to the conduct of such 
business. 


Nature of Prosecutions 


Under Sunday Statute 

A fine in excess of $50 was necessary 
at that time to maintain the appeal and 
obtain a construction of the law in this 
court. Phoenix Hotel Company v. Com- 


monwealth, supra. The feature of the 
statute we now have before us, that is, 
the employment of other persons to labor 
on Sunday, was not involved and it can- 
not be deemed an authority in the case 
before us. 


The true nature of prosecutions under | 


statutes like the one here involved is ad- 
mirably discussed in the case of Re Henry, 
123 U. S. 372. Section 5480 of the U. S. 
Revised Statutes provided that if any 
person should concoct a scheme to de- 
fraud by the use of the mails and 


letter or packet in any post office or re- 


ceive any letter or packet from the post! 
office, he should be punished by a pre-| 


scribed fine and imprisonment. The stat- 


ute expressly provided that the indict-| peace and good order and of enforcing | 


ment might severally charge offenses to 
the number of three when committed 
within the same calendar months, the 
court being permitted to give a single sen- 
tence on the verdict. In construing these 
provisions, the court said: 


“We have carefully considered the ar- 
gument submitted by counsel in behalf 
of the petitioner, but are unable to agree 
with him in opinion that there can be 
but one punishment for all the offenses 
committed by a person under this State 
within any one period of six calendar 
months. As well said by the district judge 
on the trial of the indictment, ‘the act 
forbids, not the general use of the post- 
office for the purposes of carrying out a 
fraudulent scheme or device, but the put- 


| ting in the postoffice of a letter or packet, 


or the taking out of a letter or packet 
from the postoffice, in furtherance of such 
a scheme. Each letter so taken out or 
put in constitutes a separate’ and dis- 
tinct violation of the act.’ 


Provisions for Joining 


Offenses in Indictment 


“It is not, as in the case of Re Snow, 
120 U. S. 274, 30 L. Ed. 658, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 


often as the act is repeated. 

“It is indeed provided that three dis- 
tinct offenses committed within the same 
six months may be joined in the same 
indictment; but this is no more than 
allowing the joinder of three offenses for 
the purposes of a trial. In its general 
effect this provision is not materially dif- 
ferent from that of section 1024 of the 
Revised Statutes, which allows the joinder 
in one indictment of charges against a 
person ‘for two or more acis or transac- 
tions of the same class of crimes or of- 
fenses,’ and the consolidation of two or 
more indictments found in such cases. 

“Under the present statute three sep- 
arate offenses committed in the same six 
months may be joined. but not more, and 


then joined there is to be a single sentence | 


for all. That is the whole scope and 
meaning of the provision, and there is 
nothitg whatever in it to indicate an in- 
tention to make a single continuous of- 





in| 
the execution of such scheme place any| 


Class of Property for Tax 
Purposes Defined in Ohio 


CoLumsus, OHI0, Dec. 3. 
All improvements which are affixed to 
realty with the intent of permanency 
should be considered a part of the realty 
for tax Yurposes, the Ohio Tax Commis- 
sion has ruled. Under the classification 
scheme adopted by the 1931 Legislature, 
real and personal property are taxed at 
different percentages of actual value. 
After defining the class to which vari- 
ous items should be assigned, the Com- 
mission concludes as follows: 


“In view of the above rules all prop- 
erty used in business and not permanently 
affixed to the realty and which would 
ordinarily be removed if the nature or 
character of the business or industry be 
changed shall be classed as personal prop- 
erty and so assessed according to law. 

“The foregoing rules adopted by the 
Tax Commission are subject to cnange 
by amendment when questions arise for 
determination in the progress of the ad- 
ministration of the taxation laws.” 





Indiana to Investigate 
Gasoline Tax Evasion 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND., Dec. 3. 

An investigation of alleged gasoline tax 

evasions will be headed by Deputy At- 

torney General Earl B. Stroup, accord- 

ing to a recent announcement by the 
Governor of Indiana, Harry G. Leslie. 


The announcement followed a confer- 
ence between the Governor, Mr. Stroup 
and D. C. Jennings, a Chicago accountant, 
at which the results of the movement by 
Illinois State officials against gasoline tax 
evaders were discussed. The result of the 








Illinois investigation can be made avail- | 


able to the Indiana authorities, Mr. Jen- 
nings informed the Governor. 





fense, and punishment only as such, out 
of what, without it, would have been sev- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eral distinct offenses, each complete in| 


itself.” 


In the instant case, there is no such 
express provision in the statute as au- 
thorizes a single sentence or a joinder 
of offense. The Supreme Court con- 
strued the statute before them as mean- 
ing that the mailing or receipt of each 
letter, though done for the purpose of | 
carrying out one fraudulent scheme, was 
a separate offense despite the absence of | 
express words in the statute to that ef- 
fect. A fortiori, this court can fot make, 
a single or combined offense out of a se- 
ries of what the statute expressly de- | 
clares shall constitute separate, distinct | 
offenses. 


Joinder of Offense 
Not Provided by Law 


The indictments charging more than 
one offense, and the Commonwealth hav- | 
ing failed to elect one of them it would | 
prosecute, demurrers should have been 
sustained. Lovelace v. Commonwealth, 
193 Ky. 425, 236 S. W. 567. 
proceedings following that error were, of 
course, improper. 

Another ground for reversal 
upon us is that the trial court should 
have recused himself according to the de- 
fendant’s motions. 
the appellant’s contentions that a de-| 
fendant in a criminal prosecution is en- 
titled to a trial by a fair and impartial 
judge and that it should be so conducted | 
that the defendant will feel and know 
that he has had such a hearing. 


But with the exception of having lim- | 
ited the arguments, no claim is made of 
any overt act during the trial on the 
part of the judge which could be con- 
strued as unfair or unjust. The pasis of 
the criticism is the acts and utterances 
of the judge before the trial. 


It was charged in the affidavits that 
the judge had conferred with members 
of the Owensboro Ministerial Association 
and had stated to them and others, in- 
cluding an address to a Sunday school 
class, that he was opposed to picture 
shows ae conducted on Sunday and 
that they should not be permitted; that 
those conducting them should be arrested | 


Consequent | 


pressed | 


We quite agree with | 





and rearrested and every possible measure | 
taken to prevent their operation. 


Mention of Trial 
Made in Criticism 

He had expressed criticism of the line 
of argument which the police court had 
permitted in trials before it, and stated 
that if the cases had been before him he 
would have limited the argument to 10 
minutes and to the question of guilt of 
the defendant. It was stated that in the 
judge’s charge to the grand jury he had 
commended the Ministerial Association 
for its campaign against the operation of 
the shows and had referred to the chal- 
lenge offered by those who were violating 


the Sunday laws by continuing the of- 
fense, 


When six indictments had been returned 
against the defendant, he overruled the 
Suggestion of its counsel that they be not 
presently tried and announced his pur- 


| defendant was openly violating the law. 
A conclusion was vigorously stated that 
the judge was piejudiced and hostile to 
the defendant and would not give it a 
fair trial and that he had expressed the 
opinion that it was guilty of violating 
the Sunday law. 


As a very persuasive influence in this 
consideration, it is to be noted that the 
defendant offered no defense whatever 
in the trial except the legal ones, which 
|have been disposed of. It admitted its 
|tinguished judge had charged it. But 
the essence of the statements of the judge | 
the offenders. A circuit judge is a con- 
‘section 966 of the Statutes), and as such 
is charged with the duty of preserving 





| the criminal laws. i2 C. J. 522. That a 
| Judge abhors and publicly condemns the 
| Violation of any and all laws and mani- | 
|fests a disposition to punish those guilty 


assuredly should not disqualify him to 
; Perform his judicial offices. Should any | 
other attitude be expected of him? 


Upheld in State 
| Supreme Court 
| The operation of moving picture shows 


pose to have an immediate trial since the | 


guilt of everything with which the dis- | 


was to condemn the offense rather than | 


servator ot the peace throughout the State | 





;on Sunday had been specfiically held by | 


|the court of last resort in the State to 


|be included within the prohibition of the | 


| Statute. The subject of the attitude of a 
j trial judge towards crime and the nature 


of the charges made against him as 


|manifesting his disability is fully covered | 


|by the opinion in Stamp v. Common- 
wealth, 195 Ky. 404, 243 S. W. 227. The 
|facts alleged in this record are not at 
all comparable to those disclosed in that 
case, which held it was error for the trial 
court not to have vacated the bench. See 
also Ledford v. Hubbard, 236 Ky. 375, 
33 S. W. (2) 345. The court did not err 
in overruling the motions. 


| Lastly, complaint is lodged against the | 


court for limiting the argument to 15 


| 556, a continuous offense, but it consists| minutes and preventing counsel from re- 
of a single isolated act and is repeated as! ferring to the claim that the defendant 
prosecution | 


|}was being singled out for 
while many others were guilty of violat- 
ing the Sunday Closing Law, and for di- 


|recting the jury not to regard statements | 


|along that line. The evidence was con- 
jfined to two witnesses—police officers— 
|who testified to the facts showing the 
defendant was guilty of the 
|charged. Neither was cross-examined and 


offense | 


|the defendant offered no evidence what- | 


| ever. 
|nor complicated instruction to be argued, 
and, unless counsel should have been per- 
|mitted to indulge in an argument unsup- 
|ported by the record, the time allowed 
'was liberal enough. Whether the prose- 
cuting officers did or did not enforce the 
law against others was no legal concern 
of this defendant 

For the errors in respect to the indict- 
;}ment, the appeals are granted and the 
respective judgments are reversed. 
Whole court sitting. Judges THomas 
and WILLIs dissenting. 


There was no conflicting evidence | 
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« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Exemption from arrest on civil process—Discharge from custody 
in county jail under body execution—Accrual of right to discharge at time of ad- 
judication— 


A bankrupt’s exemption under section 9(a) of the Bankruptcy Act from an “arrest 
on civil process” was available to a judgment debtor who was confined at the time 
of adjudication in a county jail under a body execution, since the word “arrest,” 
within the meaning of the act, covers imprisonment; the right to be discharged 
from a custody became effective immediately upon the adjudication and did not 
await the discharge in bankruptcy. 


Bissing v. Turkington, Sheriff, etc., Conn. Sup. Ct. of Err. 








BANKRUPTCY—Persons who may adjudged bankrupt—Involuntary bankruptcy— 
Farmers— 


A person, 72 years old at the time of the institution of involuntary bankruptcy 
proceedings against him, who was not at such time actively engaged in any work or 
occupation and had not during the preceding 25 years lived on or operated a farm, 
but who at the time of the proceeding owned one farm and had an interest in 
another which he had rented “on shares,” was not a “farmer” within the meaning 
of the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act exempting farmers from involuntary pro- 
ceedings although he occasionally did work on the farm which he had rented out, 
without being required to so do, and although he consulted with the tenant as to 
what crops should be raised and as to when and where such crops should be sold. 


Glass et al. v. Farmers Loan and Trust Co.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4562, Nov. 12, 1931. 





COUNTIES—Contracts—Purchase of road machinery—Liability for machinery pur- 
chased, retained and use as affected by invalidity of contract— 

A Nebraska county which had the power to purchase rogd machinery was liable 
for the reasonable value of such machinery which it had’ purchased, retained and 
used, although the contract of purchase was unenforcible because the power to 
enter into the contract was irregularly exercised. 

Omaha Road Equipment Co. v. County of Thurston; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27825, 
Nov. 20, 1931. 





DIVORCE—Alimony—Wife’s suit for separate maintenance involving validity of 
divorce decree previously granted to husband—Jurisdiction of court to award wife 
suit money and temporary alimony— 

In a suit for separate maintenance by an alleged wife who denied the validity of 
a divorce decree which had been previously granted to the husband by a court of 
another jurisdiction on constructive service of process, the court had jurisdiction 
to award the alleged wife suit money and temporary alimony notwithstanding the 
previously granted decree dissolving the marriage relationship and the presumptive 
validity of such decree in the wife’s suit for separate maintenance. 

Davis v. Davis; Wash. Sup. Ct., Nos. 23328, 23370, Nov. 9, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


SUNDAY—Offenses—Prosecution for violation—Indictments—Misjoinder of of- 
fenses— 

Indictments charging a motion-picture theater proprietor with a violation of the 
Kentucky Sunday labor law, which expressly makes the employment of “every 
person or apprentice * * * a separate offense” were defective for misjoinder of offenses 
because of allegations of the employment of a number of employes on Sunday, and, 
on the failure of the prosecution to elect to prosecute the employer for causing a 
particular employe to work on Sunday, the demurrer to the indictment should have 
been sustained—Strand Amusement Co. v. Commonwealth of Kentucky. (Ky. 
Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2250, Dec. 4, 1931. 








SUNDAY=—Statutory provisions—Constitutionality—Police power—Discrimination— 
Operation of picture theaters— 

A Kentucky statute making it a crime to employ persons in labor on Sunday is 
a valid exercise of the police power of the State, since the purpose of the statute 
is not to enforce religious observance of Sunday but to give persons one day of rest 
during the week; the statute is applicable to operators of moving-picture theaters 
and is not, as to such moving-picture operators, unconstitutional on the ground 
that the exemption of “amateur sports and athletic games creates an arbitrary 
classification Strand Amusement Company v. Commonwealth of Kentucky. (Ky. 
Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2250, Dec. 4, 1931. 





5 i ituti i s to moving- 
SUNDAY—Statutory provisions—Constitutionality of enforcement as 

picture theater operators in view of nonenforcement as to other employers—Equal 
protection of laws— ; bs ie se oat 

The enforcement of the Kentucky Sunday labor law agains e opera 

moving-picture theaters did not deny them the equal protection of laws on the 
ground that they had been singled out for prosecution under the statute as a re- 
sult of a crusade against the operation of such theaters, since the statute does not 
vest the executive officers with discretion in the enforgement of the statute, and 
a person who violates the statute and is prosecuted therefor can not excuse his 
violation of the statute by the failure of such officers to enforce it as against other 
violators——Strand Amusement Co. v. Commonwealth of Kentucky. (Ky. Ct. 
Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2250, Dec. 4, 1931. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


t t of Patent Office of notices under 
sateen t — amended Feb. 18, 1922 


Hevi Duty Electric Co. v. Globe Steel Tubes 


y Idi 
C. Bohland é& Connelly, Mo/dng Decree for plaintiff Oct. 12, 1931. 


972781, 


Cc. Minn. Co. 
machine, filed Oct. 10, 1931, D. 1562787, I. M. Petersime, Incubator, filed | 
(Minneapolis), Doc. E 2173. Cc. P. Bohland Pa 1131, D. C. E. D. Pa., Doc. 6683, I. 


Barnett Record Co. 
TF A. Law, Speed changing mecha- 
, N. D. Ohio, W. — =e. 
2, The Warford Corp. et al. v. Bryan 
Sais Products Co. et al. Patent ane 


y das to claims 1 to 6, 
valid and infringe aks Dae, 


et al. v. 
1010273, F. 
nism,. D. C. 


M. Petersime & Son v. Lancaster Mfg. Co. 

1603310. (See 1518435.) 

1604445, F. L. William, Machine for manu- 
facturing thin-rubber articles, filed Oct. 13, 
1931, D. C.. 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 62/241, P. 
H. Stevens v. C. Schmid, Inc. 


ere 13 and 10 thereof 1636416, L. G. Handy, Track < = a 
5 " . dD. C.. tric trains, D. C., S. ee a Oc. 
1093835, F. M, Crump. Rock binding. The | 45/244, L. G. Handy, et al. vy. The Ives Mfg. | 
y. D.C, ao W. J. Weisman. Dis- Corp. Consent and order of discontinuance 


Loopost Binder aa v. 
s t. 5, > 
mes. A. Doran, Cup-post for sigotete 

batteries, filed Oct. 17, 1931, D. c., 8. D 
Y., Doc. E 62/280, J. A. Doran Vv. The 
pion Spark Plug Co. a 
5 in, Process of antisept 
1142361, G. erty ‘Process oF its, Wal- 
v. Village of Ridg- 


(notice Oct. 20, 1931). 

1646563, J. R. Sonneborn, Box wrapping 
system, filed Oct. 13, 1931, D. C., M. D. Pa., 
Doc. 885, Autokraft Box Corp. v. New Cum- 
berland Box Co. 

1670693, S. P. Levenberg, Electrical sys- 
tem, D. C. N. J., Doc. 5 3791, Levenberg 
Corp. v. Berkeley Paige Corp. Discontinued 


Cham- 


cizing water, D. C. 


lace & Tiernan Co., Inc, ier- | April 13, 1931 

wood, N. J. Doc. 2 coe a al. 1701514, H. Tashman, Fringe, braid, etc., 
nan Co., Inc., Si e re Tiernan Co.. Inc., | and method of producing same, D. C., S. D. 
Doc. E 4051, Wa a’ “Doc. E 4052, Wallace | N. ¥., Doc. 5 51/209, H. Tashman v. N. Hersh- 
v. C. J. Smith et al. Ne rough of Beach | kowitz et al. (Alvin Corw & Trimming 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Discontinued in each | Co.). Consent decree for plaintiff (notice 


Haven, N. J. et al. 
of the abve cases March 27, 1931. . ve 

1170790, A. M. Weston, Serving device fo 
eating-houses, filed Aug. 3, 1931, D. C. Minn. 
(Minneapolis), Doc. E 2073, Mapleton Corp. 
v. Wong Hing (Mun Hing Cafeteria). Same, 


filed July 20, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E = 


Oct. 17, 1931). 

1713628, R. E. Schletter, Attachment for 
flat knitting machine, filed May 2, 1931, 
D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4219, Textile Machine 
Works v. A. Hoffmann, et al. 

1716288, L. C. Wilderman, 
cleaning gear cases, and their contents, ap- 


Process 


7 her j 
Mapleton Corp. v. Keystone Leather 10 eal filed Oct. 10, 1931, C. C. A., 8th Cir. 
Same, fled Aug. 81951, DCF Waitman & | Doc. 9330, L. C. Wilderman v. A. j Hory. 
Son’ Inc. fied Sept Mie 1931 D.C. E. D Pan Doc. 
1212840, y- J. Guaub, Dullding block ang 6607, Bennett Pumps Corp. vy. The Wayne 
method 0 P Naar et al. vo Pump Co 


, Crozier-Straub, 
spot et al. Doc. E 3795, Crozier-Straub, 
Inc., v. G. C. Russo. Consent decree for in- 


1721391, W. H. Heise, Hearse, filed Oct. 16, 
1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
E U-8-J. Big Rock Ranch Co. v. Copple 





i) 6 3 i "h of above 4 

junction April 21, 1931, in eac et | Automobile Works, et al. 

cases. pe Eh Rg 1721929, O. J. Steinwand, Process for peel- 
al. v. . i. ion May 7, 1931, Same, filed | ing fruits, D.C. N. J., Doc. E 3929, Rubyette 
maces f8 are D. CG. N. J. Doc. E’ 4210, | bo ‘. ene Products Co. Dismissed 

pril 21, » D.C. N. dy PP Pi une 29, 1931. 

Crosier-Straub, ine.. = Sled ‘May Mees 1730873, L. Barnett, Electric attachment 
aki, Sue, oa. BE uo2s' Crovier-Straub, Inc., | fitting. appeal filed Oct. 2, 1931, C. C. A., 2d 
et al. v. 8. A. McCune Block Co. et al. . a ARGSE Hes BAVAETY WV, Be Ws “Mogl= 
filed June 30, 1931, D. OS. 3, Bes. 2 1734627, J. E. Kalgren. Ironing board, filed 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. - Oct. 17, 1931, D. C. Minn. (Minneapolis), 


c 4 3 p, fi 30, 
Cement Block Co., Inc. Same, filed Oct. . 
1931, D. C., S. D. Qhio, W. Diy., Doc. E 
783. Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. The Cin- 
cinnati Celco Products Co. 
1224703, G. H. Benjamin, Method of de- 
hydrating and curing tobacco, filed May 16, 
1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4228, Consumers To- 


Doc. E 2190, The J. R. Clark Co. v 
Keller Mfg. Co., et al 
1739463, C. W. Jarvis, 
D. C., N. D. Calif 
Cc. W. Jarvis v. G. 
Oct. 5, 1931. 
1752269, H. F. Shaw, Brake for baby car- 


H. V. 


Asparagus wagon, 
(Sacramento), Doc. 490 
O. Fraser Dismissed 


bacco Co. v. American Tobacco Co. ; riage. D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4092, F. A. Whitney 
96249" > sowenstein, Variable electri- eke ae ey = 4 $) 
sal aeatenta aaaet Aina Sane 21. 1681, Carriage Co. v. S. Slatkin. Dismissed April 
©. S By A OP, Soe. Som, saBlistoony 1782005, J. Girson, Massaging device. filed 
et al. v. Seovi : . Oct. 19, 1931. D. C.. S N. ¥. Doc. B 
1377405, L. De Forest, Audion circuit, D.C., | 5/994 “Standard Electric Corp. v. B. Altman 


S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 39/385, De Forest Radio 
Co. et al. v. Triangle Radio Supply Co., 
Inc. Consent and order of discontinuance 
(notice Oct. 17, 1931). 


& Co 

| 1793952, A. C. Brill, Plating skins, filed 
April 21, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4209, Tur- 
ner Tanning Machinery Co. v. Standard 


1414796, C. N. Teetor, Engine. filed Oct. | Eibossing Press Mfg. Co 
13, 1931, D. C., W. D. Mich., S. - oe. 1787964, B. F. Wallace. Foundry facing and 
E 2478, The Perfect Circle Co. v. Hasting method of making same. filed Oct 28, 1931, 
Mfg. Co. a D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc 782, B. F. 
1428226, A. J. Ganz, Display device. appesl | Wallace et al. v. The Hill & Griffith Co 
filed Oct. 14, 1931, C. C. Fes ha a mee } 1791269, Foresman & Mosshart, Tuyere 
11706, Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., ‘6. s pb. | construction, filed Oct. 12, 1931, D. c., S. D 
1436459, J. Reece, Seat cover, D. C., &. D. | Ohio, W. Div.. Doc. E 780, Westinghouse 


N. Y., Doc. E 62/265, Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. 


Electric & Mfg. Co. v. The E. H. Bardes 


v. Gimbel Bros., Inc. Consent decree for | Range & Foundry Co 

plaintiff Nov. 5, 1931. Same. filed Oct. 17, | 1791440, L. V. Aronson, Atomizer, D. C. 
1931, D. C., D. N. ¥., Doc. E 62/279, | ny. Doc. E 4212, Art Metal Works, Inc., v. 
Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. v. B. Singer et = | Tappin’s Jewelry Stores, Inc. Consent de- 
(Chambers Auto Supply Co.).— Doc. B / | cree May 26. 1931. 

313, Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. v. Stuyvesant | “1916262, N. Ritter, Safety child harness, 
Tire & Auto Supply Co., Inc. Consent de- | filed Oct. 23. 1931, D. C. S. D. N. Y., Doc 
cree for plaintiff (notice Nov. 5, 1931). | E 62/345, N. Ritter v. J. Joelson (Joelson 

| 


Machine for op- 


1442776, H. D. Colman, Novelty Co.) 
erating upon warps, filed June 11, 1931, D. 1816700, A. W. Rosen, Automobile mirror, 
C., N. J., Doc, E 4242, Barber-Colman Co. | fied Aug. i8, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4290 
v. G. A. Scheller. A. W. Rosen & Co. v. E. A. Whitehouse Mfg 
1448279, Pridham & Jensen, Electrody- | Co. et al. 
namic receiver, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 3856, Re. 15895, Lindsay & Hemphill, Air agitat- 
Magnavox Co. v. O'Neil Mfg. Corp. Dis- | ing tube for refrigerating systems, filed 
missed under rule 57 April 16, 1931. | Sept. 9, 1931, D. C.. E. D. Pa., Doc. 6689, 
1468710, L. Leindorf, Passenger bus, filed | Prick Co. v. J. A. Martocello 
Oct. 15, 1931, D. C. N. ¥., Doc. E 62/266, E. Re. 16351, M. Caruso, Toy car wheel. D. C., 


Leindorf v. Fifth Ave. Coach Co. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45/247. The Lionel Corp 

1492977, Gore & Lawson, Fibre rope, D. Cc. | v. 
N. J.. Doc. E 3928, R. S. Lawson v. Whit- 
lock Cordage Co. Dismissed Sept. 9, 1931. | 


1496122. R mprota, Wound package and | 


The Ines Mfg. Corp. Consent and order 
| of discontinuance (notice Oct. 20, 1931) 
Re. 16580, J. L. Cowen, Toy train track, 


D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45/246. The Lionel 


method of making, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4013, | Corp. v. The Ines Mfg. Corp. Consent and 

Rosenstein Bros. & Rook v. N. Greenbaum. order of discontinuance (notice Oct. 20, 
cree for injunction July 2, 1931. 1931) , 

paiseis, F. L. Yerges, Buffer, D. C. N. J. Des. 81369, L. E. Baer, Collar holder, filed 


Hanson-Van Doc. 384, Baer & 


c. E 4170, Yerges Mfg. Co. v. Oct. 7, 1931. D. C. RB. I.. 
PMakie-Muaning” Co. Decree for plaintiff Wilde Co. v. A. Silverman, et al. (Silverman 
April 20. 1931. Bros.). : : é 

1518435. 1603390, C. Knobloch, Liquid level Des. 83427, E. L. Bvfield Bottle. filed Sept. 
gauge, D. C. N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3130, 14, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc E 4304. College 
C. Knobloch, et al. v. The General Instru- Inn Food Products.Co. v. E. F. Hurff 
ment Co., et al Dismissed without prej- T. M. 213247, S. L. Goldman, Malt syrup 


udice Sept. 9, 1931 
1547623, E. L. Smalley, 
D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), 


for food purposes, filed Oct. 13. 1931. D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 62/242, Red Sun Products 
Co, v. C. I. Lee Co., Inc. 


Electric furnace, 
Doc. 2785, \ 
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| but 





Validity Argued 
Of Franchise Tax 


Law of Illinois 


Supreme Court Hears Case 
Of Railroad Involving 
Constitutionality of the 
Minimum Provision 





The constitutionality of the minimum 
| provision of the Illinois franchise tax 
| based on issued capital stock was argued 
| before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Dec. 2 and 3. The case is en- 
| titled Stratton v. St. Louis, Southwestern 
Railway Co., No. 178. 


Under the Illinois law, the Assistant 
| Attorney General of that State, Bayard 
| Lacey Catron, explained to the court, the 
| franchise tax is usually imposed upon the 
| proportion of issued capital stock employed 
/in Illinois, an arbitrary allocation frac- 
tion being used to determine that propor- 
tion. 
| The law provides, however, for a mini- 
|mum tax based upon the entire issued 
| capital stock. In this case, the tax would 
| have amounted to $135 if the u8twal method 
|Of computing it were applied, but the 
| company was asked to pay the minimum 
levy of $1,000 which applies to corpora- 
tions having a total issued capital stock 
}in excess of $20,000,000. 
| 


Nature of Tax Explained 


The tax is for the privilege of doing 
business in the State during the ensuing 
year, Mr. Catron said. The value of that 
privilege is usually based on the proportion 
of the issued stock employed in Illinois, 
but, if that figure is so inadequate as to 
afford no reasonable basis for the priv- 
elege granted, then the minimum table is 
used, he explained. A maximum fee is 
provided, and that distinguishes the Base 
at bar from the Cudahy case (278 U. 8, 
460), Mr. Catron concluded. 

The minimum tax in controversy is not 
an admission fee, but an annual excise 
tax, Josiah Whitnel pointed out on behalf 
of t taxpayer. When the company was 
admitted in 1903, the basis of the tax 
was the authorized rather than the issued 
stock, and the company has paid an ad- 
mission fee for the privilege of bring- 
ing into the State up to $5,500,000 of its 
authorized capital stock, or $1,533,324 of! 
its issued capital stock (if the issued cap- 
ital be apportioned). 


Business in State Cited 


The company having been admitted, it 
may not be discriminated against e4d. be 
required to on J a higher tax than another 
company employing the same amount of 
capital in the State, Mr. Whitnel de- 
clared. 

When the State of Illinois arbitrarily 
demands an additional $865, such addi- 
tional tax, if paid, necessarily falls on 
that part of the railroads’ capital stock 
which is represented by prosperity and 
business without the State of Illinois, he 
asserted. 

The St. Louis Southwestern comes into 
Illinois over the rails of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, and due to provisions contained in 
the lease does only $2,800 worth of local 
business in Illinois. A tax of $1,000 can- 
not be justified on that amount of busi- 
ness, Mr. Whitnel concluded. 


‘Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


Dec. 3, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
|Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But- 
jler, Mi. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice 
| Roberts. 
| James F. Ailshie Jr., of Boise, Idaho; 
and Gregory A. Harrison of San Francisco, 
| Calif., were admitted to practice. 

No, 158. Amos Shriver, appellant, v. Wood- 
| bine Savings Bank of Woodbine, Iowa. Sube 
| mitted by Mr. James M. Parsons for the ap- 
pellant and by Mr. H. L. Robertson for the 





| appellee. 

| No. 178. William J. Stratton, as Secretary, 
;etc., appellants, v. St. Louis Southwestern 
| Railway Company. Argument concluded by 


| Mr. Josiah Witnal for the appellee. 

No. 15, Original. State of Wyoming, com- 
Plainant, v. State of Colorado. Argued on 
the motion to dismiss the bill of complaint 
by Mr. Paul W. Lee for the defendant in 
support of the motion, and by Mr. James A, 
Greenwood for the complainant in opposi- 
| tion thereto. 

No. 287. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
| Fe Railway Company et al., appellants, v, 

The United States of America, The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission et al. Five and 
one-half hours allowed for the oral argument 
of this case. Argument commenced by Mr, 
| Frederick H. Wood for the appellants. 

Adjourned until Dec. 4 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 287, 300 (and 301), 
| 88, 98, 112, 115, 137, 159, 162, and 163. 





‘Duty Assessment Reduced 
On Cardboard for Boxes 


NEw York, Dec. 3.—The United States 
| Customs Court has announced a decision 
reducing the duty rate on imported card- 
| board, cut or shaped for boxes. This dee 
| cision, sustaining protests of Coty, Inc. 
fixes duty at 30 per cent ad valorem, 
| under paragraph 1313, Tariff Act of 1922. 
The collector's assessment at a higher 


rate is reversed in an opinion by Judge 
| Fischer. 
etc.) 


(Protests 496366-G-14253-28, 






Rulings on Applications 
‘<a 


Patents and Trade Marks 





COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. ®% 


White Engineering Corp.; Opp. No, 
11367. 
Trade marks — Oppositions — Pleading 


|and practice. 


Applicant having failed to file answer, 
preliminary pro confesso decree was en- 
tered, but on final hearing pleadings of 


|opposer were held insufficient and oppo- 
|} sition dismissed and opposer appealed; in 


meantime another opposition to same ap- 

sustained and applicant 

finally adjudged not entitled to registra- 

tion; there is no application now before 

Office and present appeal dimissed. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. v. United States 
Pencil Co., Inc.; Opp. No. 10740. 





Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 
Symbols. 

Brown band held deceptively similar to 
black band. both use on lead pencils. — 
Ex parte The Kansas City Southern Raile 

way Co.; Serial No. 312523. 





Trade marks—Acquisition of marks— 
Extent and character of use. 

Railroad time table is in no sense 
vendible commodity or marketable product 
is merely incidental to service of 
transportation; therefore mark used 
thereon can not be registered as a trade 
mark. 
SS SS 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., November 28, 
1931. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, Jan- 
uary 14, 1932, for furnishing and installing 
Lighting Fixtures in the new office building 
for the House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Specifications may be obtained 
at the office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
in the discretion of said Architect, by any 
Satisfactory lighting fixture manufacturer, 





| DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Trade Commission Rates on Workmen’s Insurance Reco 


Submits Reports | 
On Two Hearings 


Taking of Testimony in the | 
Cottonseed Investigation | 
Nearly Concluded; Utility | 
Study Making Progress | 


The Federal Trade Commission, during 
October, made progress in its power and 
gas utilities hearings, nearly completed 


the taking of testimony in the cottonseed | 


inquiry, and accomplished additional work 
in other general investigations, according 
to the Commission’s monthly statement of 
work for October, which it made public 
Dec. 4. The statement follows 
text: 


Introduction of testimony by the Fed- | 


eral Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of the cottonseed industry 
Senate resolution is nearing completion, 
It is expected that hearings now in prog- 
ress in Memphis, Tenn., will be the last 
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Increased 19 Per Cent in Year 


Further Advance of 1 Per Cent Will Result If 
Pending Revisions Are A pproved 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 3—The coun-/|the time of the inspection represent con- 
trywide effect of the emergency revision | ditions when the rate modifications will 
in workmen’s compensation insurance | apply. 
rates approved by the various States thus | tudies made in the National Council 
far has been an average increase of 11) lead to the conclusion that the schedule 
per cent in the rate level, according to | modification is consistent with the actual 
information trom ihe annual report of|risk experience less than half of the 
W. F. Roeber, general manager of the| time, which means that rate reductions 
National Council on Compensation Insur-|are allowed frequently on undeserving 


in full| 


ance made available by Clarence W. Hobbs, | 
special representative of the National | 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners | 
on the Council. Pending application for 
rate revisions under the emergency pro- 
gram would have a country-wide effect of | 
an additional 0.9 per cent increase, while 
| disapproved applications would have ac-| 
|}counted for another 1 per cent increase 
if granted. Further information from 
the report was given by Mr. Hobbs as 


under | follows: 


The approved emergency increase of 11 
per cent is in addition to an increase of 7 
per cent resulting from general rate re- 





of a series heid by the commission in| visions effective in 1931 prior to the adop- 
various parts of the South. Progress on | tion of the emergency program, thus mak- 
the cottonseed and other investigations is| ing the total increase during 1931 ap- 
shown in this report. | proximately 19 per cent, exclusive of. in- 
Other features of the monthly report| creases resulting from amendments to 
are the latent status of such commission | the compensation laws totaling about 0.5 
court cases as Raladam Co., Flynn and/ per cent. 
Emrich Co., and V. Vivaudou, Inc. ze ee eeetpeney poveeeeee are 
In the matter of the Commission y.| Utimately approved, a further increase 
Electric Bond & Share Co. in the District | Of @Pproximately 1 per cent in the coun- 
Court for the Southern District of New| ty-Wide level will result. In those States 
York, both parties have agreed upon the! Which did not allow ine iull emergency 
facts. a stipulation to this effect having | increase, a resubmission will be made in 
been’ signed. It is hoped the matter can | connection with the next general rate re- 
again be brought on for hearing at an| ViS!0n. 


early date. ‘Study of Ratings 
Power and Gas Utilities (S. Res. 83, aa lagle 
70th. Cong., 1st Sess.) Examination of Aids Safety Wor : 
the accounts and records of 13 power com-|_ A subcommittee of the Governing 
panies continued during October. Similar| Board of the Council is now studying the 
work was completed on two companies.| economic justification of schedule rating. 
Public hearings were begun Oct. 1 on| This method has unquestionably served 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., and, Oct. 13,)a@ useful purpose in stimulating and fo- 
on Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. Hear-|cusing attention on safety work, in act- 
ings began Oct. 28 on Louisville Gas &|ing as an extension of the classification 
Electric Co., and, adjoining Oct. 30, re-| System, in providing prompt recognition 
sumed early in November. of safety measures, and through inspec- 
Chain Stores (S. Res. 224, 70th. Cong tions has aided materially in the proper 


lst. Sess.) The only | classification of risks. 

palsaned to the ‘pubs in anewer to thts ge ong Cane an a Dare 
are 

inquiry is the summary of the first vol- Be 


: “ ~~ | indicate that schedule rating should 
ld 7 entitled “Cooperative qiscontinued. It applies to only a few 


‘ of the many accidents producing causes; 

Price Bases (Authorized by the Com-| its measurement of “exposure” can se- 
mission).—The first report under this|riously be questioned; its determination 
study is practically complete in draft|of the effectiveness of safety organiza- 
form. It is an economic analysis of price-| tions through the loss cost test has been 
basing methods prevailing in the cement! unsatisfactory for years; it is difficult 
industry. and unsatisfactory to apply when guards 

Resale Price Maintenance (Authorized | are slightly different from the precise 
by the Commission).—zhe revised page | definition, there is confusion in_deter- 
proof on the second and concluding vol-| mining what constitutes an effective 
ume under this inquiry has been returned’ safety organization, and there is a ques- 
to the printer. tion as to whether or not conditions at 


Government Building Contracts (S. Res 
493, 71st Cong., 3rd Sess.).—The Commis- 
sion recently undertook an investigation 
ot the building material industry under 
direction of Senate resolutions. Prelim- 
inary work is now under way. | 


In this inquiry the Commission will 
investigate and report facts relating to | 
the letting of contracts for the construc- | 
tion of Government buildings, particularly | colorado 9-1-31 1,091.. 
with a view of determining whether or | 1.043... 
not there are or have been any price | Connecicut 6-30-31... 
fixing or other agreements, understand- | 9-1-31 
ings, or combinations or interests among 
individuals, partnerships or corporations | 
engaged in production, manufacture, or 
sale of building materials with respect | 
to the prices or other terms at or under 
which such material will be furnished | 
contractors or bidders for such construc- 
tion work. The collection of data and 
the development of the facts have begun. | 


Cottonseed (S. Res. 136, 71st Cong. 1st| mnaiana 
Sess.).— Hearings in connection with the} 
investigation of cottonseed prices were 
resumed in Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 9. It is 
expected that the offering of testimony 
by the Commission will be conducted 
soon. A summary digest of the testimony 
taken at the various points will be pre- | 
pared. ] 


Peanut Industry (S. Res. 139, 7lst Cong., 
lst Sess.).—Investigation of the peanut 
industry was conducted pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 139, Seventy-first Congress, 
First Session. An effort was made to 
obtain the tacts regarding alleged com- 
binations in violation of the anti-trust 
laws with respect to prices paid lor pea- 
nuts by operators of crushers and mills 
Compilation oi the data obtained ana 
the preparation of a report in connection 
therewith are now under way and when! 
completed will be considered by the Com- 
niission. 


ement Industry (S. Res. 448, Tlst 
Cong., 3rd Sess.).—This is an investiga- 
tion of competitive conditions in the ce- 
ment indusiry, involving inquiry as to 
whether activties of trade assocations, | 
manufacturers of cement or dealers in 
cement, constitute violation of the anti- 
trust laws. In connection with the neld 
work in progress, questionnaire letters 
have been sent to manufacturers and 
State highway commissions outlining cer- 
tain information desired. 


Effective 
date change 
1.067... 
1.104.. 
1.000. . 


Arizona «1.382... 


California 
1.025.. 
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i-teee: 


1.017.. 
999.. 
9-1-31.... 035 
6-30-31... 
11-30-31 


District of Columbia 
Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 
Illinois 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Missouri 


Montena 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 


Applications Received 


- ‘ a eee North Carolina 
By Radio Commission 


Oklahoma 
Porto Rico .... 
An application for a new broadeasting Rhode Island .. 
station to be erected at Monroe, La., was 
made public Dec. 3 by the Federal Radio 
Commission. The new station would share 
time with Station WJBO, and be assigned 
the facilities of Station KMLB. It would 
operate on the 1,420-kilocycle frequency. 
Applications made public Dec. 3 follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 


WOAX, WOAX, Inc., Trenton, N. J., mod- 
ification of construction permit granted 
June 24, 1931, to extend commencement 
and completion dates to Dec. 10, 1931, and 
Jan. 10, 1932, respectively. 

Dr. F. P. Cerniglia, Monroe, La., construc- 
tion permit for new station on 1,420 kc., 
amended to request simultaneous daytime 
operation with WJBO, share with WJBO at 
night, (facilities of KMLB and portion of 
WJBO'S facilities) 

WFDV, Rome Broadcasting Corporation, 
Rome, Ga., modification of license to change 
frequency to 1,500 ke unlimited time, 
amended to request facilities of WTJS and 
KFPL instead of WRBJ. 

KARK, First Church of the Nazarene, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., voluntary assignment of li- 
cense to Arkansas Radio & Equipment Co. 

WJBL, Commodore Broadcasting, Inc., De- 
catur, Ill., construction permit to rebuild 
transmitter which was destroyed by fire. 

KOMO, Fisher's Blend Station, Inc., Se- 
attle, Wash., determine license power by 
direct measurement of antenna input. 

KXRO, KXRO, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash., 
construction permit to erect emergency 
transmitter to operate with 50 w. power 


South Dakota 
Tennessee f 
059 
096 
Texas 
096. 
114 
Utah 
Vermont 985 
127 
110 
Virginia 


¥ Wisconsin 


ce Siebel. 5 


California: The revision effective March 1, 
ence of an emergency in that an indemnity 
rate level 

Missouri: The emergency revision was not 
nection with the pending general 

Virginia: The amount of increase involved 
has not been definitely determined pending 


Resident Agent Statute 
In Wyoming Is Construed 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Dec. 3. 


The practice of having Wyoming insur- 
ance agents sign blank policy forms for 
later use in the writing of insurance poli- 
cies as a means of circumventing the resi- 


--1.103... 


- 982... 


035... 
016... 


302 ..«. 


Arizona: The Industrial Commission while dis 
cated an intention to revise the rates for important industries 


being compiled by the Virginia Industrial Commission 


risks and vice versa. Safety organiza- 
tions as found in the average run of risks 
are not creating, apparently, the im- 
provements in the risk experience con- 
sistent with the credits allowed. This 


may be due to the large number of “pa-| 


per organizations.” 


Suggestion Made 


For General Survey 
The personal conclusion of Mr. Roeber 


lis that it might be better if the efforts 


of inspectors were expended in the gen- 
eral survey of the major characteristics 
of all manufacturing and mercantile, and 


| possibly contracting risks, to ascertain if 


the carriers are receiving adequate pre- 
miums through correct classification and 


rating of risks. 


provide a better safety service to their 
assured and that the administrative bu- 
reaus could be of more service to the 
carriers through a more complete classi- 
fication inspection and rating service. 
It is suggested that compilations of na- 
tional pure premiums, used to some ex- 
tent in rate making, be made not oftener 
than once in three, four, or possibly five 
years, instead of every two years as at 
present. Formerly rates for all States 
were based almost entirely upon national 
pure premiums, but today the national 


| experience is used to the extent of ap- 


proximately 20 per cent of the total. Na- 
tional pure premiums might be used to 
an even lesser extent by a change in the 


|method of determining the formula pure | 


premiums in the various State rate re- 
visions. 

At present the membership of the coun- 
cil consists of 74 stock companies, 18 mu- 
tual companies, four State funds and eight 
reciprocal associations. Ninety-five of 
these carriers hold national membership. 

The report concludes with the state- 
ment that while compensation rates are 
in all probability still inadequate, the sub- 
stantial increase in rate level approved 
during the past year should do much to 
assist carriers in weathering the pres- 


ent storm. The increase was made pos-| 
| sible through the eontinued whole-hearted 


cooperation on the part of the member 
carriers, independent boards and bureaus 
and a large majority of the State In- 
surance Commissioners. 

The following table shows changes in 
rate level exclusive of the effect of amend- 


+nents to the compensation laws: 
Rate level 


General revision 
Emergency revision 
Combined effect of these changes 


.Emergency revision—no change indicated | 


.Pending. See special note 

.General revision. See special note 

.Emergency revision 

.Combined effect of these changes 
...General revision 

.Emergency revision—not allowed 

. General revision 

. Emergency revision 

.Combined effect of these changes 

.Emergency revision 

. General revision 

. Emergency revision 

-Combined effect of these changes 


Emergency revision, awaiting approval by | 


Hawalian Casualty Committee 
Emergency revision 
-General revision 
.Emergency revision 
.Combined effect of these changes 


-General revision 
-Emergency revision 
-Combined effect of these changes 
-General revision 
-Emergency revision—no change indicated 
-General revision 
. Emergency revision—pending 
.-General revision 
++»Emergency revision 
--Combined effect of these changes 
-.-General revision 
-»-Emergency revision 
--Combined effect of these 
-Genera! revision 
-Emergency revision 
--Combined effect of these 
+. General revision 
.»»Emergency revision 
-+».-Combined effect of these 
-- General revision 
-.»Emergency revision 
-»-Combined effect of these 
-.-General revision 
-Emergency revision 
-Combined effect of these changes 
...Emergency and general revision 
-..General revision 
-»Emergency revision—not allowed 
General revision—pending See 
note 
Emergency revision 
-»-General revision 
«+» Emergency revision 
.Combined effect of these changes 
-General revision 
... Emergency revision 
.-.-Combined effect of these changes 
.+-General revision 
.+-Emergency revision 
-..-Combined effect of these changes 
.-. Emergency revision 
-.-General revision 
Emergency revision 


Combined effect of these changes 

General revision 
.--Emesrgency revision—not allowed 
.»-Emergency and genera! revision 
.+.- General revision 
-. General revision 

Emergency revision 

Combined effect of these changes 
..-Emergency revision—no change indicated 
.-General revision 

Emergency revision 

Combined effect of these changes 
... General revision 
..Emergency and general revision 

Combined effect of these changes 
..Emergency and general revision 

.General revision 

.Emergency revision 
Combined effect of these changes 
Pending. See special note 
Emergency and general revision 


approving the emergency filing 


changes 
changes 
changes 


changes 


indi- 


1931, gave partial recognition to the exist- 
projection was included in establishing the 


allowed but has now been refiled in con- 


rate revision 


in the emergency and general rate revision 
receipt of further statistical evidence now 


Tax on Gross Premiums 
Of Illinois Insurers Urged 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 3. 

A bill has just been introduced in the 
Illinois House; by Representative James 
Curran, of Chicago, to require resident 
and nonresident insurance companies au- 


With the same, and prob-| 
ably less expenditure, the carriers could | 


special | 


temporarily. Station destroyed by fire Nov. 
22, 1931. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

W4JK, Press Wireless, Inc.. Needham, Mass., 
modification of license for additional fre- 
quencies of 14,635, 14,785, 16.255, 17,240, 18,- 
360, 20,800 kc. 

WNB, American Telephone & 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., renewal 
for 10.675, 6,755 ke., 500 w.; 
service. 

WSO, Press Wireless, 
Y., modification of 
frequencies of 14,635, 
18,360, 20,800 kc. 

WJP. WJS, Press 
ville, N. Y., 
ditional frequencies of 14,635, 
17,240, 18,360, 20,800 kc. 

Edward Flutot, Whittier, Calif.. new con- 
struction permit for 1,600 kc., 7.5 w.; point- 
to-point service. 

Russell E. Harrison Jr.. Whittier. Ca'‘f 
new construction permit for 1,600 kc., 7.5 
W.; point-to-point service 

KET, RCA Communications. Inc., Bolinas, 
Calif., renewal of point-to-point license for 
9,480 ke., 40 kw. 

WML, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Sayville, N. Y., license covering construction | 
permit for 52 Mackay frequencies, 20 kw. | 


Telegraph 
of license 
point-to-point 


Inc., Hicksville, 
license for 
14,785, 


N 
additional 
16,255, 17,240, 


Wireless. Inc., Hicks- 
modification of license for ad- 
14.785, 16,255, 


thorized to do business in Illinois to 
an annual State tax, starting in 1933, 


e 
of premiums received during the preced- 
ing calendar year. 


| _The bill would provide for the filing 

}of sworn statements with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, subject to a 

| penalty of additional assessments for fail- 
ure to do so. The revenue derived from 
eo fan would go into the general revenue 
und. 


dent agent law is prohibited under a ruling 
of the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Th:odore Thulemeyer. He hold that a 
blank form is not a contract of insurance 
within the meaning of the law until it has 
been negotiated and requires only the 
signature of the agent to render it valid. 


Negotiations for insurance may not 
finally be consummated until the policy 
has been sent to the duly licensed agent 
for final issuance, including signature, 
according to Mr. Thulemeyer, and by him 
entered upon his policy register to the 
end that the State may be protected in 
respect to the tax imposed upon insur- 
ance premiums. ! 

The Wyoming Act, Mr. Thulemeyer 
said, provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any insurance company to write or place, 
or cause to be written or placed, any con- 
tract or policy of insurance covering risks 
in Wyoming except through a duly au- 
thorized licensed agent of such company | Dec. 2. 
residing and doing business in the State.| Dr. H. A. Brauer, who preceded Mr. 
The penalty for violation is a fine of $500 | Harrison in the position, will act as chief 
and revocation of license. | until a new head is selected, it is stated 


Relations Division Chief 
Resigns From Tariff Group 
Leland Harrison, chief of the division 


of international relations of the Tariff 


Commission, has resigned, according to 
and oral statement at the Commission 


ay | 


ual to 2 per cent of the gross amount | 


| very Refused 
_ In Bank Robbery 


|Montana Court Holds Policy | 
Did Not Cover Exposure 
Of Property as ‘Bait’ 


HELENA, Mont., Dec. 3. 
“Exposure of insured property as a bait 
to catch bank robbers” is not a risk cOv- | 
}ered in insurance policies, District Judge 
A. J. Horsky of the Lewis and Clark 
|}County Court held Nov. 30 in dismissing 
lthe suit of the Harrison State Bank 
|against the United States Fidelity and 
|Guaranty Co. and the National Surety 
Co. to recover $6,348, the amount of a 
robbery loss. 

The officers of the bank had learned 
of a plot to rob the bank and had laid 
}a trap for the robbers. It failed and the | 
sum sought to be recovered was stolen. | 

Judge Horsky held that the contracts | 
which the bank had entered into with 
the insurance companies were voided by | 
its failure to inform the companies of | 
the plan to rob the institution. A mo- 
{tion of the defendants for a directed ver- | 
dict of dismissal was granted. 


Business Improves 
With Cold Weather 


In Some Localities 


Conditions in Employment 
Among Various Cities in 
Week Are Reported to 
President’s Organization 


| Arrival of colder weather proved helpful 
to business in some localities, according 
to reports to the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief from district 
agents of the Department of Commerce. | 
(Announcement of the report, made pub- | 
lic Dec. 2, was printed in the issue of 
| Dec. 3. The first section of the reports 
of localities was printed in the issue of 
Dec. 3.) The reports proceed in full text 
las follows: 








Louisville 

Louisville, Ky.: On Wednesday evening, Nov. 
18, the Louisville theater owners put on an 
| unemployment show which was attended by 
| 10,000 people in three theater buildings. The 
| receipts were $7,500, all of which will go to 
|help the unemployed. 
| The Director of Welfare for the City of 
Louisville announced that 250 men, formerly 
lin the ranks of Louisville's unemployed, now 
have jobs paying them 30 cents an hour, 
three days a week, with various municipal | 
institutions and departments. A _ Board of | 
Aldermen appropriation of $15,000 was xe | 
pected to run the crews until Dec. 1. Work- 
ing from eight to nine hours a day the men 
| are able to earn from $2.40 to $2.70 a day. 

The Family Service Organization of the 
Louisville Community Chest reports for the 
week ended Nov. 21 that 74 new familiies 
asked help of the organization, 40 of them 
because of unemployment. For the_corre- 
sponding week a month previous 62 new 
families asked aid of which number 37 did 
so because of unemployment. 

The Louisville Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank reports debits to individual ac- | 
counts for the week ended Nov. 21, 1931, 
amounting to $26.989.402 as compared with | 
$24,605,222 for the previous week. The figures | 
for the same week a year ago were $40,839,705. 


: 
Memphis 
Memphis: No change of importance has} 
taken place in the employment situation, the 
employment agencies reporting about the 
same as before The Community Fund of} 
$500,000 is likely to go over 100 per cent. The} 
city’s plan for providing aid for the unem- 
| ployed during the Winter has been perfected. 
The first effort to obtain funds was through 
| the Sunday operations of the theaters and 
moving picture shows, both in the city and 
suburbs, and the first Sunday netted about 
$5,000; also, about $1,000 came in from sport} 
events. Two football contests are scheduled | 
for the future, from which it is expected to 
| raise in all about $30,000 
Building operations were confined almost 
entirely to public construction. The United 
| States Engineers Office last week awarded 
contracts for 20,000 tons of stone and 200,000 
pounds of one-half inch galvanized strand 
wire. Miscellaneous construction in Memphis 
included two cottonseed warehouses, remodel- 
ing of commercial structures, and one or two| 
| private dwellings included duplexes, amount-| 
|} ing to about $30.000. Of the four depart- 
ment stores reporting, some were holding 
| their own while one reported an increase of 
about 6.2 per cent, comparing the first three 
weeks of November with the same period in 
| October. Collections are fair. 


Atlanta 


Atlanta: No important change has taken 
| place in the general business situation. Ac- 
cording to R. G. Dun & Company, there is 
;}some improvement in business sentiment, 
though unseasonably warm weather is retard- 
| ing the sale of Fall merchandise. Prices are 
low and profits small. Buying in all lines is 
on @ restricted scale. No change in the un- 
employment situation The drive by the 
Community Chest and the Emergency Relief | 
| Committee failed to reach the goal, but col- 
| lected a total of approximately $550,000. While 
| the drive is closed, funds are still being re- 
| ceived in limited amounts ’ 

According to the Atlanta Community Chest, | 
reports from various relief agencies show an | 
| increase of 5 per cent in October over the | 
| previous month, in the number of applicants | 
for assistance. A number of unemployed 
|have drifted into Atlanta from other towns 
and rural districts and are being fed at the 
| Atlanta Relief Center and registered for em- 
| ployment The number of these applicants | 
does not indicate any increase in unemploy- 
ment at Atlanta, F 
|. The number of relief cases has increased, 
| however, due largely to the failure of re- 
| Sources such as savings and help of relatives. 
The closing of branch offices has resulted in 
considerable unemployment in the _ white- 
collar class. The Inspector of Buildings for 
Atlanta reports for week ended Noy. 24, 143 
permits calling for an expenditure of $29,445. 
| Most of the permits were for alteration and | 
repair work. | 


| 
| 








. ° 
Birmingham 

Birmingham: The City of Birmingham re- 
ported that durings the week ended Nov. 21, 
employment was given to 300 men on drain- 
age work. The number will be increased to 
2,000 or more as the work progresses, and in 
addition 100 are now employed on park work 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany has given employment to 50 men on 
Open hearths preparatory to starting opera- 
tions Jan. 1 on rail orders. 

The Soil Pipe Association of Birmingham 
reported a decreasing volume of orders over 
a two-year period, climaxed in the last few 
weeks by the closing of 23 soil pipe plants 
out of 32 in the entire State, thus putting 
approximately 2,000 men temporarily out of 
work. Louis Pizitz, a Birmingham merchant, 
served approximately 4.000 meals to worthy 
needy persons on Thanksgiving Day as has 
been his annual custom 


Mobile 


Mobile: The Mobile Seawall Commission at 
@ recent meeting approved studies of seawall 
| designs with & view to starting on the project 
| a8 soon as possible, in an effort to provide 
jobs for the umemployed. The seawall will be 
| 43 miles long at an estimated cost of $5,000,000 

and will give employment to approximately 
| 2,000 men 

The goal of the Community Chest drive, 
which starts this week, is set at $210,000. A 
preliminary campaign for initial gifts from 
| larger business concerns is already in progress. 
| Umseasonably warm weather, which has been | 
| adversely affecting retail and wholesale trade, | 

gives promise of breaking. Collections con- | 

tinue slow. A report from Selma, Ala., states | 
that the Sunset Mills of the California Cotton | 

Mills Company located there have resumed | 
| full-time operation They will employ 135} 

operatives after having been on part time for | 
five weeks. The full-time schedule is expected | 
| to continue at least through March. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

| Jacksonville, Fla The general economic | 
situation remains practically unchanged. The 
executive officer for the Tampa unemploy- 
ment council reported 1,000 men given tem- 
porary jobs at made work during the past 
four weeks Employment is given three days 
weekly per man at $1.50 daily Private con- 
tributions were received totaling $18,000 for 
the Tampa relief fund. Upon receipt of $25,- 
000 from private sources a similar amount 
will be available from the city and county 
jointly 

The re 
cities wil 

Dec. 5. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
py: of conditions in other | 
be printed in the issue of 


Note: Average daily production is obtained 
by dividing the total for the month by 
the number of days in the month 














'manufactories of railway equipment and farm 


|}month from work on the State highways due 





MILLIONS OF KILOWATT-HOURS 



































The average daily production of electricity for public use in the United 
States in October was 248,600,000 kilowatt-hours, about 1 per cent less 
than the daily output in September, according to a statement just issued 


by the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior. 


Electricity 


production by water power, as shown by the chart above, continues to 
be smaller than in 1930, while production by fuel power as well as total 


production still are less than during last year 


Employment Gains Among I ndustries 


Are Generally Sustained for Month 


y MPLOYMENT in October was little changed from September, with industries 
-4 which made gains in September sustaining activity during the month, according 
to the monthly bulletin issued Dec. 1 by the Employment Service, Department of 


Labor. 


lows: 


+ 


| subnormal 


Idaho 


Surpluses of labor continued in most lines. 
conditions was printed in full text in the issue of Dec. 2. 
review by States was printed in the issue of Dec. 3.) 


(The Service's synopsis of 
The first section of the 
The review proceeds as fol- 


No change was noted in the 
schedules in the lumber industry. 


were closed 


Idaho: The beet-sugar factories of the State | Paper and printing establishments, railways, 


reported 1,500 men employed, while 2,500 l- 
borers were engaged in the beet flelds. Lum- 
ber mills continued operations on a curtailed 
basis. An increase in. railroad freight-train 
forces was noted, but several large mainte- 
nance shops were closed. 

Metal mines operated on a five-day-week 
schedule Highway construction at a cost of 
$350,000 gave employment to about 325 men. 
Work was started on several public buildings 
and increased activity of a seasonal nature 
was noted in repairs and remodeling 


| 


| 


A sur- | 


plus of skilled and unskilled labor was re- | 


ported. 


Indiana 


Indiana: Reports from most sections of the 
State indicated a generally unchanged con- 
dition in the employment situation during 
October While the majority of the 
industries operated on restricted schedules, 
including the iron and steel mills, stone mills, 
woodworking establishments, automobile 
plants, and railroad shops, satisfactory sched- 
ules obtained in some of the metal factories, 
textile mills, oil refineries, band-instrument 
factories, radio plants, and several other mis- 
cellaneous establishments. 

The completion of seasonal work in con- 
nection with the tomato crop resulted in the 
release of many people who had been tem- 
porarily employed The bituminous-coal 
mines continued to operate on greatly reduced 
schedules and a large number of these 
workers were idle. Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal public-works projects provided employ- 
ment for several thousand men throughout 
the State. The surplus of labor evident at 
the close of October included professional 
and clerical workers. All calls for farm help 
were readily filled 


Iowa 


schedules continued in 
and factories of this) 
Several establishments 
furniture factories, 


Iowa: Part-time 
most of the plants 
State during October. 
were closed including 


machinery, and two trunk factories The 
installation of gas pipe lines throughout the} 
State and Federal work on the Mississipp! 
and Missouri Rivers continued to employ 
several hundred men 


Many workers were the 


released during 
to a curtajled program Flour mills, soap 
plants, glove factories, basket factories, meat- 
packing plants, confectionery establishments, 
and wholesale drug houses reported satis- 
factory schedules Creameries and produce 
houses operated with slightly curtailed forces 
Gypsum mills and clay-products plants oper- 
ated with about one-half of normal forces | 
engaged Nearly all of the coal mines were 
in operation, but many miners were employed | 
only part time. 

Due to a curtailment in several departments 
a number of railroad workers were released, 
while in a few instances workers in the car 
shops were recalled Fall agricultural work, 
including the harvesting of the corn crop, 
employed many men. No shortage of any 
class of labor was reported 


Kansas 

Part-time schedules continued in 
most of the manufacturing establishments | 
throughout October and several reported a} 
further reduction in the forces engaged. The 
iron and steel mills and building-material 
plants, wholesale food houses, and coal mines 
released a number of employes The grain 
elevators and flour mills worked full time but 
reported slight reductions in their forces 

Approximately 1,500 men were employed on 
the highway and bridge construction that was 
under way in various sections of the State 
at a’: estimated cost of $3,500,000. There 
was very little public-utility work under way 
except for the installation of pipe.lines in 
the eastern and central parts of the State, 
which provided temporary employMent to/| 
many unskilled workers | 

There was a fair volume of building in 
several of the larger cities, but a surplus of 
these craftsmen prevailed throughout the 
month. There was a decrease in the demand 
for farm help due to the seasonal completion 
of Fall agricultural work. 


Kansas: 


larger | 


and spinning mills reported some improvement 
in employment. 


There was a good demand for farm help, 
especially cotton pickers, of whom a shortage 
was reported in some localities No large 
building programs were reported in any sec- 
tion. Highway construction continued in good 
volume, offering employment to approximately 
10,870 men. 7 


Maine 


Maine: While the majority of the manufac- 
turing plants were in operation during Octo- 
ber, curtailed schedules and reduced forces 
obtained in many instances. Fairly satisfac- 
tory schedules prevailed in many of the shoe 
factories, but some downward trend was noted 
in a few localities. Decreased activity was 
reported in the cotton-textile industry; how- 
ever, an improvement occurred in several 
woolen mills. 


The pulp and paper mills continued below 
normal; however, fairly satisfactory sched- 
ules were reported in the mills manufacturing 
newsprint paper. There was a marked up- 
ward trend in plants, manufacturing skis, 
sleds, tobaggans, children's furniture and toys, 
and other wooden novelties that provided em- 
ployment for many people. 


There was considerable activity in the lum- | 


ber regions of the State and large numbers 
of men were employed in the cutting of 
hard-wood, logs, railroad ties, and rough and 
peeled pulpwood A seasonal decrease in 
operations and employment was noted in the 
granite quarries. Practically all of the vege- 
table-canning factories have closed for the 
season, but the sardine-canning houses pro- 
vided employment for a large number of 
people 

An increase in employment of over 130 men 
was reported on the railroads. 


Highway con-| 


Commission Lists . 


Power Projects 
Finished in Year 


‘Applications for Major Hy- 


droelectric Undertakings 
Keep Pace With Previous 
Years, Report States 





The principal hydroelectric projects 
completed during the year are listed in 
the eleventh annual report to Congress 
by the Federal Power Commission, a sum- 
mary of which was issued by the Com- 
|mission Dec. 2. 
| (A section of the summary dealing with 
the need for additional facts concernin 
the electric industry and with Federa 
jand State cooperation was printed in the 
jissue of Dec. 2. A section giving com- 
| parative statistics and discussing the 
| growth of the electric industry was 
| printed in the issue of Dec. 3.) 
| The concluding section of the summary 
|of the report follows in full text: 
|. The notable projects which have been 
| brought to substantial completion durin 
| the year include the Bagnell developmen 
of the Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
on the Osage River in Missouri and the 
Salt Springs development of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. on the North Fork 
of Mokelumne River in California. The 
reservoir of the Bagnell development is 
ebout 110 miles long by river and has a 
shore line of over 240 miles. The rock- 
fill dam constructed for the Salt Springs 
development is one of the largest dams 
| of this type in existence. 


Includes Dam 400 Feet High 


The plant of the East Bay Municipal 
| Utility District, of California, which in- 
| volved the construction of a dam nearly 
|400 feet high, was placed in operation 
| during the early part of the fiscal year. 
| This plant has an installed capacity of 
|20,000 horsepower in two units: ‘Two 
|43,500-horsepower units of the Saluda 
| project of the Lexington Water Power 
| Co., Columbia, S. C., were placed in op- 
eration in December, 1930. A 53,000- 
| horsepower generating unit was added to 
the Oak Grove project of the Portland 
|General Electric Co., of Portland, Oreg., 
during the fiscal year. Construction work 
on the Rock Island development of the- 
| Puget Sound Power & Light Co., on the 
| Columbia River near Wenatchee, Wash.; 
| the Ariel plant of the Inland Power & 
| Light Co., on_ the Lewis River, Wash.; 
and the Safe Harbor project of the Safe 
|Harbor Water Power Corporation, on the 
Susquehanna River, in Pennsylvania, has 
progressed in satisfactory manner. 

Licenses were issued during the fiscal 
year to the Mono Mining Co., of Nevada, 
and to the Dakota Power Co., of Rapid 
City, S. Dak., for projects constructed 
prior to application for license. Both 
projects affect lands of the United States. 
The most notable major project licensed 
during the year is that of the Portland 
Canal Power Co., of Seattle, Wash. This 
development is located on Davis River 
in the extreme southeastern portion of 
Alaska and affects lands in the Ton 
National Forest. The ultimate develo - 
;ment contemplates a dam approximately 
|600 feet high, with installed capacity of 
|50,000 horsepower, and estimated cost of 
$10,600,000. 


Major Applications Unchanged 


The work of the engineering division 
| has been conducted in such manner as to 
comport with the Commission’s policy of 
giving consideration to all pending ap- 

lications as promptly as prectoahin, 
Field investigations and reports pertain- 
|ing to applications for preliminary per- 
;mits and licenses, the inspection of con- 
struction work and field duties relating 
to the administration of license provi- 
sions, were made and performed by the 
|Departments of War, Interior, and Agri- 
;culture in accordance with provisions of 
|the act. This work has been done by the 
| district engineer offices of the Corps of 
| Engineers, United States Army; the United 
States Forest Service; the United States 
Geological Survey; and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Applications for major projects were 
{received in about the same proportion as 
jin previous years. Among the larger 


[Continued on Pag 


struction decreased in volume somewhat but 
continued to employ 6,624 men in various sece 
tions. of the State. Building remained be- 
low normal and many of these craftsmen were 
idle. The completion of the Fall harvesting 
activities in the agricultural area resulted in 
the release of large numbers of farm laborers, 
A general surplus of labor prevailed through- 
out the month. 


The review of conditions in other 
States will be printed in full tert in 
the issue of Dec. 5. 
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the world, 


satisfactory schedules and forces. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky: Some improvement. occurred in | 
the industrial situation during October, with 
@ corresponding increase in employment, most} 
noticeable in the coal-mining industry, which £ 


was due to seasonal influences Full-time 
operations and increased forces were reported 
in several coal mines; however, the majority 
of the mines operated on part-time schedules 
and a large surplus of miners prevailed 
While increased activities occurred in rail- 
way transportation departments, curtailment 
of railroad maintenance of way and shop 
hands was reported and two railroad shops 
closed for an indefinite period. The tobacco- 
manufacturing establishments reported fairly 
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NEW 


GENTLEMEN: 

State highway work under way included 
1,246 miles of road and bridge construction | 
calling for the expenditure of $17,435,000 on 
which 10,098 men were employed. There was | 
sufficient farm labor available in most sec- 
tions to meet requirements 


Name 





Street and Number 


Louisiana 


Louisiana: A surplus of labor was apparent 
during October. The major industries were in 
operation; however, curtailed schedules pre- 
vailed in most instances and a few plants 
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Further Building Television Permits | 
i Aircraft Class | ““"°*  OO""e 


|Three Applicants Submit Pleas 


Urged for Navy For Licenses to Radio 


Commission 


: * Hearings on applications for construc- 
Construction of Flying Deck tion permits for three new television sta- 


: s - tions were held Dec. 3 before Examiner 
Cruisers and Carriers to gimer W. Pratt, of the Federal Radio 
® : Commission. 
Limit of Treaty Favored the Goodwill 
By Admiral Moffett 


Station WJR, Station, 
Pontiac, Mich., applied for permission to 
construct two visual broadcasting stations, | 
;one to operate 19 hours .a day, and the | 

Completion of the aircraft carrier ton- other for experimental purposes. 

nage and the flying deck cruiser tonnage 

to the full limit allowed under the Lon- 

don Treaty as soon as possible is recom- 

mended in the annual report of Rear 


The WGAR  Broadcastin Company, | 
'Cuyahoga Heights Village, Ohio, a sub- 

Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief_of the Bu-| 

reau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 


sidiary of Station WJR, applied for per- 
mission to erect an experimental television | 
made public Dec. 3 at the Department. 
“This country is farther behind in 


station. : ; , Y. 
The Commission will render its decisions 

the aircraft carrier category than any 

other nation who was a signatory to the 


after Examiner Pratt has made his report. 
London Treaty, not only in tonnage but 


in the numbers of aircraft carriers,” the | 


report declared. waver COMpleted in Year 


All Power Projects 


It is unfortunate that last year’s 
building bill failed of enactment,” it con- 
tinued. “I believe that every effort 
should be exerted to procure passage of a 
eg naval program to build up 
to treaty limits. All classes of naval ves- ——_—_ 
sels other than aircraft vessels have been | ‘ é ‘ 
well provided for by existing law. But in Applications for Major Hy- 
spite of the great importance to the fleet | 7 a | 
of aviation, only three out of a total of 14| droelectric Undertakings | 


permitted vessels are built or building. ‘ Es 
Keep Pace With Previous | 


Rett urge the carly eter 
of the remaining aircraft carriers and 0 | 

Years, Annual Report Sh 
{Continued from Page 7.] | 


eight flying-deck cruisers. If expectations 
as to the capabilities of the latter type are 
realized, their construction will add tre-| 

| | 

. |projects for which applications for pre-| 

uation of the country at large would be|}jminary permit were filed are those of | 

improved by starting our new naval con-|the Great Northern Power Co., on 
struction as soon as possible. A large 

stallation of 606,000 horsepower; the 

come from all parts of the country, and| Metropolitan Water District of southern 

warship construction should go a long| California, on the Colorado River, with 
ways to stimulate present stagnant finan- 

Idaho, on the North Fork of Snake River 

made oe the om ‘ in Idaho, with proposed ultimate installa: | 

me rrogram Complete i f 40,000 horsepower; the City o 

The fiscal year 1931 was very important oS ee M 

: . installation of 80,000 horsepower; the Co- 

rogram authorized in 1926. Although|jymbia River Power Co., on Columbia 

he authorization act contemplated a| River, in Washington, with proposed ulti- 
building period of five years, lower air- 

: : the Klamath River, in California, with 
material and the splendid safety record) nroposed ultimate installation of 40,000 | 
of Navy pilots, permitted the Bureau to | horsepower. Of the seven applications for | 
complete the program in four years and 

. P ermit. Among these was the application 
sels and stations of the Navy will, during | Of Central Power é& Light Co. for a project 
the fiscal year 1932, be supplied with their | oy Guaaalupe River in Texas, with pro- 
full complements of airplanes. p 


- Listed by Commission 





mendously to the effectiveness of the fleet. 
“It is believed that the economic sit- 

| Skykomish River arid tributaries, in Wash- 

percentage of the cost of vessels goes for| ington, having a proposed ultimate in- | 
payment of labor; the materials required | 

ne proposed ultimate installation of 136,000 | 

cia] conditions.” , |horsepower; the City of Idaho Falls. 
The following information also was) 

‘ : Salem, Oreg., on the North Santiam River 
to naval aviation in that it witnessed the | ibutaries, with proposed ultimate 
completion of the 1,000-airplane building ae poner — 

mate installation of 200,000 horsepower; 
craft prices, careful economy and reduc-| and the California-Oregon Power Co., on 
tion in attrition through improvement in 

licenses for major projects, three were not 
at a cost of $61.771,600 instead of the | ny lication for reliminary 
$85,078,750 originally ‘estimated. All ves- | preceded by applic P : 





; : |posed installation of 3,000 horsepower. 

A saving of $3,000,000 in the cost of |The uestion of fhe navigability of 
the five-year vrogram has been made pos-| Guadalupe River and the effect the 
sible through reduction in complements | project may have on navigation are | 


of airplanes at Coco Solo and Pearl 
Harbor and by reduction in the quantity 
of spare airplane engines required by the | 
Bureau. The result has ben that only | 
$8,000,000 was used from the $10,000,000 | 
contract authorization for 1931 and an 
additional $1,000,000 was returned to the 
Treasury from the cash funds appropriated 
for 1931 for purchase of planes. 
Greater Refund Expected 

It may be well at this point to mention | 
the fact that the Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics expects to return to the 
Treasury an additional sum of $3,322,500 
from the 1932 aviation appropriation and 
to refrain from obligating $500,000 from 
the 1932 contract authorization. This ad- 
ditional saving is due to two causes: First, 
the action of the Secretary of the Navy, 
on recommendation of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, in further reducing the com- 
plements cf patrol planes at Coco Solo 
and Pearl Harbor, and, second, the fur- 
ther reduction in spare engines and in 
exrenditures for radio, navigational in- 
struments and maintenance and repair. 

An event of importance was the acquisi- 
tion of a lighter-than-air base at Sunny- 
vale, Calif., to accommodate the rigid air- 
ships “Akron” and “ZRS-5.” Construc- 
tion of the permanent improvements will 
start in the near future. 

Another outstanding event of the year 
was the commencement of the construc- | 
tion of the “Ranger,” the first vessel to | 
be built by this county designed from the 
beginning as an aircraft carrier. I confi- 
dently predict that this vessel will be a 
most valuable addition to the fleet. 

Fatal Accidents Increase | 

Although the fatal accident record in | 
1931 was not as good as the exceptional 
one of 1930, nevertheless it follows a sharp 
upward curve when the figures are plotted 
over a period of years, the hours flown per 
fatality having risen from 3,922 in 1928 to 
10.207 in 1931. 

During the year plans have been ma- 
tured for the expenditure of the addi- 
tional funds provided by Congress for a 
more intensive development of high speed 
aircraft. This program is of the greatest 
imnortance as it has a direct bearing on 
the usefulness of military aviation, and 


ir.volved. 





Act on 91 Cases 

Hugh iL. Cooper, of New York, N. Y., 
made application for license for a proj- 
ect on Clark Fork, of Columbia River, in 
Washington, with proposed initial in- 
|stallation of 60,000 horsepower and ulti- 
|mate installation of 600,000 horsepower. 
The California-Oregon Power Co. filed | 
an application for a license for a project 
on the North Umpqua River and tribu- 
taries in Oregon. ‘This project contem- 
plates the construction of seven dams, 
creating an aggregate head of 3,590 feet, 
the initial development to have installed 
capacity of 68,000 horsepower. 

During the year formal action was 
taken by the Commission on 91 cases af- 
fecting the status of permits and licenses, 
in 32 of which licenses were authorized 
and in 11 of which preliminary permits 
were authorized, the remaining 48 involv- 
ing a variety of actions, including amend- 
ment, terminaton, and transfer of licenses, 
and amendment of preliminary permits. 

Sixty-nine applications were referred to 
the three executive departments for in- 
vestigation and 72 reports were received 
during the year. , 

As a result of increased personnel the 
work of checking the property investment 
or fixed-capital accounts is now nearer) 
up to date than it has been for a num- 
ber of years. Little, however, has been 
done by the accounting division in the 
way of checking the résults of operation | 
even of those projects as to which the 
investment has been established. 


103 Major Licenses 

On June 30, 1931, licenses were out- 
standing for 103 major projects, more 
j}than 100-horsepower capacity. This 
|number is less than at the end of recent 
|past years, due to the surrender of li- 
|censes and to changes in the classifica- | 
| tion of certain projects from major to 
|/minor or “minor part.” In the case of 
one minor project and one “minor part” 
project the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion over certain of the accounts has not 
been waived. The total number of proj-’ 
ects, the accounts for whith are subject 
| to supervision, is therefore 105, and the 





should be continued vigorously. number of plants is somewhat greater, 
A total of 868 service airplanes com-|due to the fact that certain licenses 
sed the naval aircraft organization for | cover more than one plant. Considerable 


accounting work has also been done in 


he regular Navy and Marine Corps and I 4 > 
checking the preliminary costs of projects 


“Be for the Naval and Marine Corps re- 
ves. 


he completion of the “Akron” and her 
capabilities for augmenting the service | not as yet been issued. , 
information with the fleet by long dis- | One June 30 there were 20 caces, in- 
tance scouting operations more firmly | volving the total cost or the prelicense 
convinces me that the construction of the | cost o 
“ZRS-5" should be proceeded with im-| had been largely completed, but for the 
mediately. |final determination of the investment 
The rapid strides made in aeronautical | awaiting commission action, and for 21 
design both in airplanes and engines, par- | major licenses as to which the accounting 
ticularly in speed requirements and | Work was similarly advanced, action by 
greater performance with weight-carrying others than the commission was neces- 
capacity, indicate the necessity for widen- e These cases include certain major 


pending but as to which licenses have 





ing the experimental fields. I recom- | Projects for which applications for license 
mend, therefore, that larger experimental |@re pending. For the remaining projects 
funds be made available annually, to per- | accounting work was in progress or the 
mit the broadest investigations into all|audit was awaiting filing of cost state- 
fields of activity. ments or the completion of construction. 
No suitable large airship engines are In terms of claimed capital investment, 
roduced in this country, and therefore |@sgregating approximately $637,000,000, 


he “Akron” is powered with foreign-built | the largest classes, totaling more than 


| Interstate Commerce Commission. 


for which applications for licenses are} 


major projects, in which the audit | 
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Seasonal Loss 
In Carloadings — 


| 


Shown For Week: 


Revenue Freight Dropped to’ 
653,503 Cars, According 
To Report to Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


A seasonal drop in carloadings of al-| 
most 37,000 cars is reported for the week 
of Nov. 21 as compared with the preced- 
ing week, while the loadings for the week | 
are still more than 126,000 cars below the | 
total for the same period in 1930, accord- 
ing to a statement of the American Rail- 
way Association just transmitted to the 


The statement follows in full text: 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Nov. 21 totaled 653,503 cars. 
This was a reduction of 36,863 cars be- 
low the preceding week due to the usual | 
seasonal decline in freight loadings. It | 
also was 126,249 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and 296,213 cars 
below the corresponding week two years 
ago. 

Miscellaneous freight Joading for the 
week of Nov. 21 totaled 234,269 cars, a! 
decrease of 17,307 cars below the preced- 
ing week this year, 58,071 cars under e | 
corresponding week in 1930, and 117,541 | 
cars under the same week in 1929. | 

Loading of merchandise less than car- | 
load freight totaled 209,032 cars, an in-| 
crease of 1,533 cars above the preceding | 





week this year but 20,489 cars under the} 


corresponding week last year ,and 48,793 
cars under the same week two year ago. 
Grain and grain products loading for the 
week totaled 36,872 cars, 1,122 cars below 
the preceding week this year but 524 cars 
above the corresponding week last year. It 
was, however, a decrease of 2,908 cars be- 
low the same week in 1929. In the west- 


}ern district alone, grain and grain prod- 


ucts loading for the week ended on Nov. 


|21 totaled 24,567 cars, an increase of 998 


cars above the same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 21,325 
cars, 1,647 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 11,786 cars under the same 
week in 1930. It also was a decrease of 
33,539 cars below the corresponding week 
two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 4,901 cars, a 
decrease of 1,711 cars under the week be- 
fore, 3,322 cars under the corresponding 
week last year and 10,843 cars under the 
same week in 1929. 

Coal loading amounted to 116,699 cars, 
13,774 cars below the preceding week, 
31,224 cars below the corresponding week 
last year and 72,019 cars under the same 
week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 4,850 cars, 
786 cars below the preceding week this 
year, 2,591 cars below the same week last 
year and 6,304 cars below the same week 
two years ago. 

Livestock loading amounted to 25,555 
cars, a decrease of 2,049 cars below the 


| preceding week this year but 710 cars 
|above the same week last year. 


It was, 
however, a decrease of 4,266 cars below 
the same week two years ago. In the 
western districts alone, loading of live- 
stock for the week ended on Nov. 21 
totaled 20,816, an increase of 1,202 cars 
compared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loadings of all commodities, com- 
pared not only with the same week in 
1930 but also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading for revenue freight in 1931 
compared with the two previous years fol- 


| lows: 









the Tenth Circuit. Decision was rendered 
there against the United States and the 
propriety of asking the Supreme Court 
for a writ of certiorari is under consid- 
eration by the commission and the soiici- 
tor general. 

A suit was filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia by the Clarion 
River Power Co. against the Federal 
Power Commission, challenging the au- 
thority of the commission to enforce the 


connection with the ascertainment of ac- 


has been taken on appeal to the Court 


where it is now pending. 
A suit was filed June 8, 1931, in the 


the Western District of Virginia whereby | 
the Appalachian Electric Power Co. seeks | 
to enjoin the members of the Federal 
Power Commission. from requiring that 
company to obtain a license from the 
Commission before proceeding with the | 
construction of a power project on New 
River, near Radford, in Pulaski County, 
Va. The bill of complaint, filed after an 
adverse finding by the Commission on a| 
declaration of intention submitted under 
| Section 23 of the act and a_ subsequent 
application for license, challenges the 
constitutionality of the Federal Water 
Power Act and the propriety of various 
conditions imposed by the act upon li- 
censees where jurisdiction is taken by 
the Commission under section 23 to pre- 
vent interference with interstate or for- 
eign commerce by structures on a prin- 
cipal tributary of a navigable stream. 
Motion to dismiss for defect of parties, 
for want of jurisdiction, and for want of 





half of the cost of all the projects, are 
|the “accounting work in_ progress” or 
“construction nearing completion” groups. 
Among the aaa on which the account- 


{ing work is stil 


engines. The Bureau is now able to an- 
nounce, however, that it is undertaking 
the design of an American engine, which 
it is hoped will be developed in time for 
installation in the “ZRS-5.” ; ; 4 
There are indications that a greater di- | dertaken are the Niagara Falls project, the 
versity of classes of airplanes will be re- | Conowingo and Safe Harbor plants on the 
quired for the efficient performance of Susquehanna, the Rock Island Dam on 
naval missions and the Bureau is now | the Columbia, the Saluda Dam in South 
developing several new types. Carolina, and the Osage Dam in Missouri, 
Naval aircraft have become an insepar- |" Several of which the construction 
able and indispensable part of the fieet, | Work is still uncompleted. 
and in the future will continue to increase | The suit referred to in the tenth annual 
their value as an important part of na- | ‘eport in the United States District Court 
tional defense. |for the Southern District of California 
| by the United States against the Central 
| Stockholders Corporation of Vallejo and 
‘the companion suit against Charles S. 
|Howard Co., relating to water rights on 
licensed projects on the San Joaquin 
River in California, was carried on ap- 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


on Dec. 3 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Switching: No. 24455.—Dorchester Board of 
Trade v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad: Failure of defendant to include 
Neponset station within the switching | 
limits of Boston, Mass., found not unjustly | 
discriminatory, but unduly prejudicial. Un- 
due prejudice ordered removed. 

F. D. No. 8206 and related cases: 1. Pres- 
ent and future public convenience and 
necessity not shown to require (a) the con- 
struction by the Oregon Electric Railway 
Company of an extension of its line in 
Marion and Polk Counties, Oreg., Finance 


For Ten Months 


scheduled air lines operating in conti- 
nental United States in October, accord- 
ing to reports from 35 out of 40 compa- 








in progress or not yet un- | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | peal to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 


Passenger Traffic a Airplane Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


equity has been filed accompanied by an 
answer, and it is expected that the case 


trial of the facts. 
Year's Fees $644,786.34 

| During the fiscal year 1931 the sum of 
| $644,786.34 in license fees was collected 
|from all sources, accounted for, and de- 
posited in the Treasury, and of this sum 
$538,266.87 represents charges due and 
collected in the fiscal year 1931. The dif- 
ference, $106,519.47, represents overdue 
|charges for previous fiscal years collected 
jin the fiscal year 1931. On the basis of 
crediting charges to the year for which 
they accrued, the fiscal year 1931 shows 
an increase of $51,911.85 over the fiscal 
year 1930. 

| A total of $2,529,434.67 has been col- 
| lected in license fees from June 11, 1920, 
108 June 30, 1931, and of this sum $1,368,- 





068.75 represents collections for reimburs- 
ing the United Stafes for the cost of ad- 





Exceed Total in 1930 


;but will be used to pledge and repledge | 


‘New York Central Reports Made by Cimmittees 


Plans Bond Issue’ 
| 


Asks I. C. C. for Authority to. 
Offer 100 Millions in | 
Mortgage Securities | 


| 

The New York Central Railroad applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
Dec. 3 for authority to issue $100,000,000 


of refunding and improvement mortgage | concerted movement to plan and promote , trades. 


5 per cent bonds, Series C, to mature Oct. | 
1, 2013. (Finance Docket 9056.) | 

The bonds will not be sold at this time, | 
from time to time as collateral security | 
for short-term notes, issued or to be is- | 
sued. The road now has outstanding $51,- 


500,000 of these notes. | 


The bonds will be kept in the carrier's 
treasury in reimbursement for expendi- | 
tures made on additions and betterments | 


during the period Jan. 1, 1922, to Dec. | comprehending all factors, social as weil | 
31, 1929, inciusive. | 


Industry in Canada 
Continues to Show 
Increased Activity 


Steady Improvement Among 
Many Lines Maintained, | 
According to Reports to) 








Western Roads 
Of President’s Housing Group Seek Restraint 


On Grain Rates 
[Continued from Page 5.] 


Supreme Court Is Informed 
“Adequate solution of financing | 


Decrease Would Further 

the improvement of the area, joining with | problems involved lies in devising suitable | ; ns ; 
the East E oe Sane ate and | means of es the a re- | Jeopardize Financial Sta- 
with other business and social organiza-|sources of private enterprise with gov- alt ai 
woe |ermmental ald” bility of Railroads 

District replanning, it was said, involves Although the acquisition of land for| EST SETS 
provision of public improvements, trans-| the rebuilding of blighted areas has not| [Continued from Page 1.] 
portation, schools and so on by the mu-| yet been recognized by the courts as a}become wholly unrepresentative either as 
nicipality, while the reconstruction of|}ublic purpose, the Committee believes'ty the present or the probable future.” 
areas with new buildings is the responsi- | that it is one for which the municipalities | “not desiring that the Commission be 
bility of private enterprise. Distrct re-|may reasonably exercise their power of|« under any illusions as to the true con- 
plannng should be based on a survey|eminent domain. Also, the Committee dition,” ar; Wood declared that. the meats 
pointed out, slums not infrequently exist | oon a i : full dvined ths oe 
on potentially valuable land — which | triers fully advised the Commission 
should be adopted as the basis of recon-|through the cooperative efforts of Gov-| 4S to the situation. “They asked the Com- 
struction. jernment and private enterprise may be| mission at least to postpone its drastic 
The first difficulty in any replanning | salvaged for a higher economic use. Part| reductions until after the critical condi- 
yroject will be financing on a satisfactory | of the cost of slum clearance may be re-| tion of the carriers had passed.” But the 
asis, the Committee reported. As the|trieved by the city through the resultant | Tequest was refused, he said, the second 
cost of building is a large factor in fi- | increase in taxable values. ’ | petition for rehearing having been de- 
nancial success large-scale building op- | The Committee disagreed with the ar-| nied 13 days after it was filed. 
erations are more apt to prove economical. | gument that slums must be allowed to| ‘he carriers pointed out, Mr. Wood said, 
The Committee pointed to the volume | exist Betause their occupants could not| tna: the Commission itself had reported 
of work involved in the rehabilitation of | afford better homes, and_ expressed. the to Congress that the railroads never have 
biighted and slum districts as an incentive | view that “ —. must rd removed for | earned ‘ie fair rate of return conte 
to the building industry and building! the benefit of the community. plated by the Interstate Commeres, AM. 


“The uncontrovertible fact was shown 
that not only have the carriers never re- 
ceived the fair rate of return, but that 
during 1930 their return was $243,000,000 
less than a fair return based upon an in- 
adequate valuation, and that their rev- 
|} enues were further declining in 1931.” 


Methods of Increasing Household Efficiency 
Are Sug gested to Conference 





as economic, and the neighborhood unit | 





Means for Savin g Money and Fatigue | 
In Household Management Sug gested 





accounting regulations authorized by the 
act and the power to hold hearings in 


tual legitimate cost of licensed projects. 
This suit was decided by Justice Adkins | 
Jan. 31, 1931, against the plaintiff and| 


of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 


District Court of the United States for 


Commerce Department | 


in a house already built, the committee | 
prepared an exhaustive list of points to be 
considered in house planning. 

That the use of good equipment dees 
not cause a reduction in the time spent on 
certain routine tasks was found by an 
analysis of studies made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. The committee explained 
this, in part, by the tendency of home-| 
makers to use the improved equipment 
to raise their standards of house-keeping | 
rather than to save time. “With some | 
types of equipment, moreover, the chief | 
advantage lies not in reducing the time} 
required but in lessening the fatigue and| 


discomfort of the task.” | 


No other factor affects the homemaker’s 
working schedule so much as the care of | 
children. In the farm homes studies by 
the Bureau the mother’s working hours 
averaged 74 hours a week when the young-| 
est child was under a year old. 

Recent studies were said to have dis-| 
closed these significant facts: (1) clean-| 
ing, including such activities as washing, | 
ironing, dishwashing, dusting, cleaning. 
and scrubbing, are the most disliked and | 
are the ones that cause the _ greatest| 
fatigue; (2) the activities connected with | 
cleaning are the most difficult to per- 
form. } 

In general the development of substi- 
tute services such as the commercial | 
laundry, and the cooperative nursery in 





Budgeting improvement in the buyin 
policies of the household, scheduling o 
jhousehold tasks, and provision of ade- 
quate storage space are essential to the 
saving of money and fatigue in home- 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 

according to Assistant Trade Commis- 
|sioner W. P. Sargent Jr., Montreal. There 
}has been some increase in the operation making and so to the increasing of the 


of steel fabrication plants, one firm in-|satisfactions of the home and of home 
'dicating current business of about 40 per | oe ~ ee, ° 
| i «nagement informe f ; 
|fhan w yest ago. Hardware jobbers re-| The basic motive of homemaking is the 
{port better dealer buying although little —— Soronens _— P wie vend 
jimprovement is shown in retail sales. ae el th aaltee a teasmeentan te | 
| Several silk hosiery plants are very ac- anee po ae cod by the type. of a 
| tive but shoe factory operation is fall- maf being that emerges from the home. 
jing off. , Consequently, standards for housing and 
| The commencement of holiday buying | house-keeping need to be based upon re- 
in Ontario indicates a fair outlook for | 
\the Christmas trade, according to Trade 
}Commissioner L. A. France, Toronto. 
|Chain grocers report improving sales and 
| Winter sports goods are enjoying a brisk 
demand but there has been no marked 
|gain in wholesale dry goods or men’s ap- 
|parel. Textile mills have increased their 
| pay rolls and woolen mills are nearing 
|capacity production. Building construc- 
|tion is seasonably dull although a fair 
|number of residential contracts are re- 
jcorded. Air transport service to the 
/northern mining regions of the province 
/econtinues active. Decided improvement 
/is reported in November nickel business 
| with production heavier. 


Weather conditions and numerous un- 
employment relief projects eee to | 
|provide a slightly improving trend in|; ; ; S 
‘Prairie Provinee trade, according to ‘Trade | [DStaIInCN! | MUOPE Doe ance te necessary 
penn gee Se er /to determine to what classés of commodi- 


‘ ae ; \ties and to what income groups, install- 
| Winter driving are in good demand and |)“ lees 2 5 E : ; 
|a slight improvement is reported in whole- |ment buying is economically practicable 


|sale and retail hardware. Industrial ma- | ° ° : 
chinery, however, continues very dull and | Quality Specifications 


ae wee ee a very es. eee |For Goods Advised 
paper industry is showing some signs of | 
recovery and the heavier tonnage of grains | oom the ameries array Sf sceme 
moving eastward is another favorable | 20W oth a secth i cee 
factor in the employment situation. |ported that the selection of c s 

ae |has become increasingly difficult for the 
' Business conditions are generally fair | homemaker. The buyer is also confused | 


| 


uirements for family well-being rather 
than upon tradition and convention. 

The buying policies of the household, 
rather than the income, are often the de- 
termining factor in the ability of a family 
to provide adequately for its house, 
whether it be by buying or renting, the | 
Committee reported. Chief among _ the 
buying policies were listed: (1) the method 
of financing purchases; (2 )the selection 
of what to buy; and (3) the amounts} 
purchased. . 

Estimates show that home buying ac-| 
counts for about 25 per cent of the grand 
total of installment credit in the country, | 
and household goods for 18 per cent, the 
Committee reported. These estimates 
also show that about 80 per cent of all 
household goods are now purchased on 
this plan. Concerning the desirability of 





rope, the Committee reported; for exam- 
ple, the records of hot-cooked-food supply 
projects in America have shown all but 
invariable unsuccess, or at least, discon- 
tinuance, whereas long continued success | 
has been recorded from many similar 
European services, notably in the cities of 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 
The probable causes of the failures of 
such projects in this country were said to 
be disregarding of transportation costs, 
‘failure to assure clients by a subscription 
method, poor packing, and undue com- 
plication of the menu. 





1931 1930 1929 Jin British Columbia with the Christmas|py some misrepresentation and adultera- | ee 

Jan. (5 wks.)... 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 |trade developing slowly, according to tion on the ae of the producers. This Provision for Adequate 
Max. {4 whey... 2030817 3518933 s8av-z36 | 2rade Commissioner E. G. Babitt, Van- difficulty of selection causes sometimes a| Storage Space Advocated 

ar. (4 WKS.)... 2,909, oo ‘oe! couver. |dissipation of family income, in the : ats 
Apr. (4 wks.)... 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 p et 3 7 : The Committee surveyed the present 
May (5 wks.)... 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 Log and lumber stocks are lower but) opinion of the Committee, which makes Statue Gt mibstimits servines in child care 
June (4 wks.).. 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 | one mill which was closed by a strike | owning or renting a satisfactory home im- | +7 varati inking ¢ 1 oe 
July (4 wk: 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 |in September is reopening on Dec. 1 and| possible. For this reason the Committee |100¢ Preparation, clothing care, laundry 
Aug. (5 wks. 3,747,284 4,671,829 — 5,600,706 | wij) employ 500 workers recommended, among other steps, that | Work, cleaning and management because 
Sept. (4 wks.).. 2,907,953 3,725,686 4,542,289 A a : lwhenever practicable, quality  specifica- of the opportunity afforded by such serv- 
Oct. (5 wks.)... 3,813,456 4,751,349 5,751,645| A 2-cent increase in the privincial gas- | ti b t up for consumers’ goods by |i¢eS to modify home construction toward 
Wk. of Nov. 7.. 717,029 881,517 ‘1,048,968 | oline tax (now 5 cents per imperial gal- | thet a ca een ed and that adver-|imcreasing space for distinctly personal 
WK. of Nov. 14. 690,366 829,023 982,926 |1on) is forecast. he industr ‘ ize facts |@d social family use. 
WK. of Nov. 21. 653,503 779,752 949,716 | , tising of consumers’ goods emphasize facts | Sha dine Reateiand Amel ittee that 

——____ ______ ______|_ The total population of Canada at the | regarding constituent materials, construc- | }.°° 3 y. t eens mmittee that | 

OM occnceas 34,440,342 42,395,342 48,653,281 | 1931 census is approximately 10,360,000, | tion, oe performance of the commodity | ; e eee PO cn gy _ es the | 

ere ==] according to the Dominion Bureau of | advertised. Me ae. Siw Gaioee. 20 GSLern One 


|whether this is desirable, the Committee 
said that the increase in cost which occurs 
when production passes into the factory 
and the aesthetic satisfaction to be de- 
rived from home production should be 
taken into account. Incidentally, the 
Committee reported results of an inter- 
esting study of 230 mountain homes in 
Kentucky. Forty-eight per cent of these 
|families do their own shoe repairing; 67 
|per cent make Guns: 76 per cent make 
soap; 22 per cent make brooms. Only 18 
of these families still use the spinning 
wheel and only 3 do weaving. 
Failure to provide adequate 
space for articles used regularly or oc- 
casionally tend to create disharmony in 
the home, the Committee reported, and 
also add unnecessary wear and tear on 
equipment. For this reason the Commiitee 
| formulated the plans for the provision of 
storage space and gave detailed recom- 
mendations on size, location and use. 


| Statistics preliminary survey of census re-| 


|turns. The complete figures for British | household purchasing were reported to be: 
|Columbia are not available. |The trend toward hand-to-mouth buying, 
Bank debits to individual accounts at|the buying in smaller units of articles, | 
|the clearing house centers of Canada/ especially foods, ready for consumption, 
|during October amounted to $2,587,000,000, | and of package food instead of bulk food. 
|a decline of 28.5 per cent from October|The Committee recommended tlat the | 
la year ago and of 22 per cent from the| housewife buy in as large quantities as 
| previous month after seasonal adjustment.|¢can be stored convenienfly and used 
As scompared with September, the Mari- | Without waste from spoilage. Ha 
| times Provinces was the only part of Can-|, Concerning the scheduling of househo 

ada to record an increase. | tasks, the committee found that the size | 


| ; |} and arrangement of the house is, no doubt, 
lean ee < Sp peer glen |the greatest single factor in the making 


; ; ‘or saving of work for the homemaker, 
eo ver — — and 4,541 in| ang that much of the deplorable waste 


|seen in daily living comes from the use 
Employment at the beginning of No-|of houses, planned, if planned at all, for 
vember as reported to the Dominion Bu-/ conditions now outgrown. Because many | 
reau of Statistics, showed pronounced cur-| household management and fatigue prob- 
tailment in manufacturing and particu- lems may be eliminated before a house 
{larly in lumber, iron and steel and food|is built or by means of simple changes 
products, with losses also in communi- 


The outstanding trends of present-day 
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this country lags far behind that of Eu-| 


storage | h 


It was further alleged in the petition 
for rehearing, the court was told, that of 
all the major descriptions of traffic, the 
traffic in grain and grain products had 
remained constant and not adversely af- 
fected by the depression. This movement, 
he said, would not be reduced by the 
maintenance of higher freight rates. 








worked a hardship upon the covenanters 
as well as their heirs. “When there is 
danger of Negro residents in a block for- 
merly occupied exclusively by whites, it 
usually means that something has already 
occurred in the character of the block to 
make it available to Negroes at a price 
which they can pay.” 

Concerning the belief that Negro resi- 
dents depreciate property the committee 
advanced evidence to show that Negroes 
have been ,the symptom more often than 
the cause of depreciation. The fact that 
the belief in resultant depreciation pre- 
vails causes depreciation which has no 
inherent relationship to the actual char- 
acter and traits of the Negro. 

Concerning the social, consequences of 
the type of housing provided for the Ne- 
gro population the committee reported 
that overcrowding and unsanitary condi- 
tions result directly in: (1) high rate 
of delinquency; (2) a high rate of mor- 
tality; and (3) a distorted standard of liv- 


It quoted the report of the causes of 
cztme published by the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforcement 
to show that the same results arose from 
similar conditions among other groups of 
the population and were, therefore, not 
inherent in the Negro character. The dif- 
ficulty is that whereas other groups can 
escape from overcrowding and bad hous- 
ing with higher incomes, such escape is 
almost impossible for the Negro. 


Higher Mortality Rate 
Among Negroes Cited 


Negro death rates are nearly twice as 
high as the whites; they are higher in 
the North than in the South, and higher 
in cities than in the country. To show 
how bad housing bears on the high death 
rate several studies were analyzed, one of 
which, made in Washington, brought out 
the fact that the mortality of Negroes 


|from four leading diseases is from 11% to 


4 times as great in the alley dwellings 
as in those on the streets. 

The fact that Negroes are required to 
spend a larger proportion of their in- 
comes for rent than other groups is an 
important factor in keeping their living 
standards low. Summaries of studies made 
in Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, and 
other cities showed that the Negro’s rent 
runs over 20 per cent of nis budget and 
in some instances is even more tvan 75 
per cent. In New York, for example, the 
income of the Negro family is about 17 
per cent lower than that of the typical 
family for the entire city and yet it must 
pay almost $3 more per room per month, 
High rents and low wages mean working 
mothers, necessitate lodgers and—along 
with segregation—overcrowding. 

As a result of studies on Negro home 
ownership, the Committee reported that 
ome buying in northern cities has about 
doubled since 1920. For the country as 
a whole there were 506,590 home owners 
in 1910. The Negro Year Book estimates 
that this number had increased to 750,000 
in 1930. In 1866 the Negro population 
owned only about 1f2,000 homes. 

Home buying is obstructed by the fact 
that new housing developments are not 


will soon be disposed of or at issue for | 


cations and services. Highway construc- 
tion largely on unemployment relief pro- 
grams absorbed many additional workers 


tial improvement. 


The Ontario provisional government 
has announced a new schedule of license 


|} fees on motor cars which will take effect 


in 1932. The number of cylinders instead 
of the horsepower of the vehicle will be 
| the basis of taxation, the new fees rang- 
ing between $7 on a 4-cylinder car and 
$40 on a 16-cylinder car. A general in- 
crease averaging 25 per cent will be made 
on trucks. 


ministration of the act and $1,161,345.92 
fees for the use and occupancy of lands 
}and other property. 

The total cost of administering the act 
during the period June 11, 1920, to June 
30, 1931, was $1,976,074.16, of which sum 
$744,492.82 represents direct expenditures 
|by the Commission and $1,231,581.34 esti- 
mated expenditures by cooperating serv- 
}ices. Of the total amount collected by 


|the States or to the Indians, that is, $2,- 
227,705.52, $365,467.42 is credited to the 
reclamation fund and $885,435.63 to the 
indefinite appropriation for improvement 
of navigable waters, thus leaving only 
| $976,802.47 available in the “general fund” 
| of the Treasury for offsetting the actual 
expenditures in administering the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act. On this basis the 
}expenditures are seen to exceed the unal- 
lotted receipts by approximately $1,000,000, 
although the gross receipts from the oper- 
ation of the act have been about $550,000 
more than the expenditures on account 
|of administering the act. 


‘Review of Duty Assessment 
'On Handkerchiefs Expected 


| 

New York, Dec. 3.—Assistant Attorney 
General Charles D. Lawrence stated orally 
today 
Customs and Patent Appeals, in Washing- 
ton probably will review the 1930 Tariff 





66,672 pounds and passenger miles flown 
were 10,587,389. 





Comparative statistics may be found 


Docket No. 8206, and (b) the acquisition by nies, was 47,665. Miles flown by the/in the following tabulation for July, Au- 
the Oregon Electric Railway Company of |SCheduled air lines reporting for the! gust, September and October, 1931, which 
the line of the Valley & Siletz Railroad |month were 4,183,793; express carried was follows: 
eompeny ae a and Benton Counties, | -———"— — Se 
eg., F. D. No. 8207. Applications denied. July August September J er : 
2. Application of the Southern Pacific | Number of reporting companies .......... : ' 39 , 38 roe, Toe 
Company for a certificate of public con- | Number of operating companies ....... 42 42 41 40 
venience and necessity authorizing the ac- | Passengers carried ....................... 62,433 64.937 59,779 47.665 234,814 
uisition of the line of the Valley & Siletz Express (pounds) carried ........ceeeceees 80,146 144,324 88,061 66,672 : 
Ratiroad Company, F. D. No. 8305, dis- | Miles flown ..........csccoccesees, eevee 4,139,354 4,450,406 4,213,955 4,183,793 16,987,508 
Passenger miles flOWN seseeeeseeeeeveeseeedd,484,110 14,138,731 12,983,713 10,587,389 51,193,943 


5 ’ 





Act issue involving the classification of 
imported handkerchiefs, embroidered on a 
scalloped edge. The court convenes Dec. 
& and it is believed that the handkerchief 
issue will be reached about the 10th, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lawrence. The court will 
decide whether these handkerchiefs are 
dutiable at 4 cents each and 40 per cent 
jad valorem, under paragraph 1529(b), Act 
{ot 1930, or, as claimed by the importers, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, at 50 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1016, 


379.203 Or under paragraph 918 of ‘the 1930 law.| majority are too small to permit. them 


The lower court affirmed the higher dut 
land the Chicago store appealed.” . 


and logging and trade reported er 


|the United States and not distributed to | 


that the United States Court of | 


freely open tc Negroes, either in the North 
or in the South except where they are 
sponsored by Negroes or are exclusively 
for them. When these developments are 
sponsored by Negroes the lack of capital, 
the difficulty of securing municipal im- 
provements, and the enforced removal 
from proximity to work render them too 
hazardous to encourage full Negro finan- 
cial support. 


Difficulties of Negroes 
In Financing Homes 

The financing of Negro home buying 
has been difficult because of the low se- 
curity rating given by real estate loan 
concerns to property tenanted by Negroes, 
Because of this Negroes are charged more 
than white people for loans, find it more 
difficult to secure them, and are thus 
greatly handicapped in efforts to buy or 
improve property. 
that one reason for this low credit rating 
was that Negroes are forced to buy in 
ailapidated areas and that, therefore, their 
properties are not good risks. 

Recent investigations in Chicago dis- 
close the fact that banks, white and black, 
charge a commission of from 6 per cent 
to 15 per cent on colored loans and 7 
per cent interest. 

Concerning Negroes as credit risks, the 
Committee analyzed the opinions of a 
large group of bankers and real estate 
dealers in Chicago given in 1928 which 
showed that Negroes are standing the test 
of borrowing for home buying and are 
steadily overcoming the prejudice against 
{loaning money to them. “There is, how- 
ever,” the analysis stated, “a tendency 
to get behind in payments whichsmakes 
it necessary for those who collect to be 
both patient and persistent in keeping 
them regular.” 

The final section of the report of the 
Negro Committee concerned modern hous- 
ing projects for Negroes, of which the 
Michigan Boulevard Apartments in Chi- 
cago and the Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Apartments in New York City, are the 
most notable. The success of these proj- 
ects has led to a movement in Detroit for 
the establishment of a similar project 
there. There are in scattered areas ate 
tempts to improve Negro housing by large- 
scale operations, but the number is so 
limited as yet that they do not greaNy 
effect the average low standard of housing 
for Negroes throughout the United States. 

The Committee is composed of a group 
of civic leaders of the Negro race who 
have given their time for months to as- 
semble the facts of the present situation, 


The reports of the Committee on 
Home Building and Home Ownershi 
and on Kitchens and other Wor 
Centers submitted to the President’s 
Conference on Dec. 3 will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Dec. 5. 


‘Steps to Improve Housing Conditions | 
In Negro Districts Are Recommended 


| On the basis of a factual picture that , factors make it almost impossible for them 
showed a large majority of the Negro, to move into better neighborhoods even 
population of this country living under|if they can afford it. 
conditions that are inimical to health, | Insufficient housing causes high rents. 
{morality and eonténtment and from which | For example, a study of a group of low- 
special racial factors make it difficult for | income families in New York showed the 
them to escape, the Committee on Negro| typical rental for all such groups to be 
|Housing proposed to the conference a|$316 annually whereas for the Negroes it 
number of steps to improve the housing | was $490. 
|situation of this large section of the | Adjustment to high rentals forces the 
| population. These steps included among/ taking in of lodgers to pay the rent, in- 
| other things the establishment of a na-| creases overcrowding, and reduces family 
} tional housing commission to carry on) privacy with consequent evil effects. 
lresearch and encourage the passing and| The areas into which Negroes move are 
‘enforcement of adequate housing laws; | almost always old and the houses dilapi- 
the stimulation of Negroes to move into|dated. The greater the isolation of Negro 
subdivisions in which modern homes can! sections, the greater the neglect of them 
be built; adequate financing agencies at|by municipalities so that they are gener- 
|reasonable interest for people of low in- | Ally inadequately served by public utili- 
comes; and researches on subjects such | es. Thus, one day’s inspection of 63 
las changes in land values incident to houses m the Negro section of Philadel- 
|Negro invasion of an area. |phia by Bernard J. Newman, of the Phil- 
The committee report to the conference | @delphia Housing Association, uncovered 
was based upon an analysis of recent | 90 violations of the Housing Law, such as 
studies made in most of the large cities|ObStructed drainage, disrepair, and ac- | 
of the North and South and on a limited | CUmulation of rubbish, 
number of surveys of Negro housing in| The segregation of Negro areas is indis- | 
the rural South. |criminate and forces Negroes of all tastes 


: : 4:| and economic ability into an association 
Herewith is a summary of the report: | : > } 
The Negro population in 1930 was nearly ee neither natural or generally 

out 10 per cent of the) - * 5 ‘ 
eet aoe Pour-fifths of this popu-|.. 4S to Negro housing in the South, there 
lation is in the South. The movement to|!s more congestion in the North than in 
cities is accelerating. Between 1910 and | Sout! —_ a De See 
1920 the rate of increase for urban centers > cater in ie dain teeae tn Ge Nes ne 
vas 32.3 per cent, while the rural areas Fi e Sou an in the North. 
| showed ‘an actual decrease of 3.3 per cent. | N@sro Population in the South is largely 
|'Typical of this movement is the increase revel. ane the i of the rural popu- 
in Negroes in New York from 91,709 in|” pacia} a enon cM ggg ie ge 

in 1930. | pee ereg d nplicates he 
me te SL |housing problem for Negroes. In the 
South custom controls racial residential 


Insufficient Housing sites to a large degree. In the border 
States segregation ordinances have sought 


Said to Cause High Rent |to do this. In the North segregation is 


The rapid increase in Negro population | attempted by private covenants between 
has not been accompanied by an expan-| property owners to exclude Negroes from 
sion of Negro neighborhoods. The result! certain areas. 
is serious overcrowding. Thus Negro den-| As to the social effects of formal ef- 
sity was twice as great as the total in! forts at segregation the Committee said: 
|Chicago and nearly five times as great “Contrary to the professed intentions of 
in Philadelphia. In New York City the| these measures in the cities where segre- 
|total density for the city was 223 per gation laws have been attempted, the ef- 
acre while the Negro density was 336 per) forts as a rule have been accompanied by 
acre. an intensified race friction,” involving 

This overcrowding comes about largely | campaigns of vilification and emotional 
from conditions over which Negroes have| appeals which have little or no reference 
little control. First, the incomes of the to the simple fact of housing. As to the| 
|effect of private covenants, the Commit- 
to move into more open and more ex-|tee instanced cases in which these have 
pensive neighborhoods. Second, racial| defeated their*°own purpose and have 








The Committee found? 
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Budget Bureau Federal Reserve Banks Reply Banking Failures Fihenclel Condition of Reserve Credit 
Makes Report on To Committee Questionnaire Show Decline in | FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Outstanding for: 
Federal Finanees Reasons for and Consequences of Open Mar: Cleveland Area . pounds of a i vies Pe 
Internal Revenue and Cus- 
toms Receipts 1927, pur- | Says Reserve Bank Bigecured bY United States Government obligations , 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 12-2-31 11-25-31 12-3-30 
| ket Operations Are Shown | 
. | | Gold ard gold certificates held by banks ....... “phen saeee.  Oaeee 895,309 
‘Tension Relieved in Month 
Other bills discounted 


FEDERAL BANKING 








Week Is Lower 


\Decline Is Shown in Total: 
Holdings of Discounted 
Bills at. Reserve Banks, 
Board Announces 


2,941,570 
166,063 


3,107,633 
65,313 


363,707 
353,860 


The reasons for-and consequences of; The Fedetal Reserve Bank of New York 
open market operations of the Federal |indicated that it was difficult to trace| 
|reserve banks are contained in the re-|the results of these rather narrow move-| 
nae which a eee 2 7 | ments. 
| tionnaire on at subject addresse 0 | 
— Uy ord _Glass subcommittee of the | aan oF ‘ease ia 
enate n y it- , lg tee 
apeiron | tee. Mg oy Bs public by | {Reasons for —To facilitate the financing | Sat ek Te atti ites mateenent 
ee ees the Compaen. | ports of gold: to'assist Europenn: countries | rounding ‘the banking ‘situation both in | Mill@ BOWERS “18 Open muricet 
ia nen in the ns nahoon te so | cxaiinsa of = ene momar it is |in the purchase of American agricultural|the Fourth district and in the entire| a ra error 
eign debt repaymen a ‘amd 966,687. | . igue Of chen siarker cnerations ang |Products; to strengthen the foreign ex-| country, was considerably relieved during| Treasury notes 
interest on the public debt, and $66,687,- | technique of open market operations and | changes; to preserve the gold standard;| the last month, according to the monthly| Certificates and bilis 
056.24 for refunds of customs and internal | dealings in United States securities and to ‘facilitate flotation of foreign bonds in| business review of the Federal Reserve | 
revenue receipts. The deficit for the fiscal |into the relationship between these and|the american market: to stimulate a busi-| Bank of Cleveland. The number of bank 
ath 1931 was eee aE alnee tor tee | ree loans. . ness recovery; to pave way for discount | suspensions in the Cleveland district de- 

th a surplus of $183,789,214. 902.716 The digest of replies from the reserve | rate reductions; to check decline in com-| clined from 49 in October to nine in No-}, 
fiscal year 1930. This deficit <i 21 in | Danks to the questionnaire on open mar- | modity prices. vember, the bank reports. Demand for 
oar oe nea of oe a of the | ket operations follows in full text: Censsmuenees of—Foreign exchange | #¢commodation for reserve bank credit and 
Tre net ba. ne ° ee on $1 058,053... rates coved: fiotation of foreign bonds | for currency fell off, and the rate of de-| 
660.28, we ‘met by a gross i se of that : encouraged; gold standard movement in-| Cline in deposits at member banks slowed 

: Sy = y bie di bt whi * h of United States securities held as of the | Guceg: erold aanaend maintained: im- | UP, materially. 
amount in f ~4 public > , aa nokt + close of each month since January, 1922, | ven ont in production: decline in in-|, The district summary in full 
ever, was offset in par y reductions in | purchased: (a) Through the open market | Provemen p $0; Gack i | cen: 
the public debt of $391,660,000 through the | investment committee; (b) independently; | ‘rest rates, firmer level of wholesale 


: prea : : ‘ There was a vbetter feeling than a 
operation of the sinking fund and $48,- ‘ prices; stimulation of speculative author- ; : «a 
422,000 from foreign debt repayments and a cli through the device | ity, month. ago in most sections of the dis 


i j j | trict regardin eneral conditions in early 
other special pone rg leaving a net | For the data called for under (a), (b),| 8. January, 1928, to April, 1929, November, though actual developments in | 
ae jer 31 oY 615.971 60.28, which and (c), see statistical appendix. lof $405,000,900. trade and industry failed to reveal any 
fiscal year 1931 of $615,971,660.28, whic The Federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta, | ~ marked improvement from the low levels 
increased the outstanding public debt |pajjas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Phil Reasons for—To check speculative ac- to which operations had declined in Oc- 
from $16,185,309,831.43 on June 30, 1930, | Gelphia, Richmond, St lane and San | tivity; to pave way for and to make in- tober This chan ed sentiment was partly 
to $16,801,281,491.71 on June 30, 1931. In| Francisco reported’ that United States | creases in rates of a. a to| ttributable to the decline in bank sus- so po 163.589 
the budget for 1931, transmitted to Con- | Government securities had not been faken | ffce an increase in member-bank bore) )encions in November from the high! Ai "other ‘itabitities 1...0.7.7"" WASAEES ES 9A ELS 274,636 
gress Dec. 2, 1929, it was estimated that | under resale agreements rowings and in interest rates; to make/j.. 6). of other recent months and to the | 19:438 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, | F , 7 member banks scrutinize loan applications upward movement of some commodity a 
{ures based upon, estimates of appropria- | eee prices. Demand for currency also has| sas 


Total gold reserves ,c....seeee see bee eee eee sereeesoesees 


2,928,698 
Reserves Other than gold ....... se ee been es beers eerecctoces 


165,702 


3,094,400 
66,655 


338,638 
347,763 


686,401 
479,798 


316,557 
19,951 
390,593 


727,101 
32,209 


137,312 


3,144,803 
61,565 


93,371 
157,556 


250,927 | 
218,937 


1,747,581 1,588,506 
Sela Tehaheeine tend wih Guise States Treasury 69,711 : 36,833 
Decreases During 1931 Are | comes 
Laid Mainly to Declines in Although Little Actual 
° 1 y sence 
| Change Is Seen in Trade, | xonreserve ‘cash 





The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 


54,863 
247289 the week ended Dec. 2, as reported by 


300,060 | the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 


“oa.iee lic Dec. 3 by the Federal Reserve Board, 


6.358 | WaS $1,946,000,000, a decrease of $15,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and an 
increase of $853,000,000 compared with the 
| corresponding week in 1930. 


On Dec. 2 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,905,000,000, a: decrease of 
—__—— | $36,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
EYRBiEYS IES" seeees 5,637,445 5,625,565 4,953,737 bayer > = Ca. decreases a. ne 

jin membé an serve $ 
err notes in actual ciréulation ...... 2,478,130 2,445,726 1,450,898 | $7,000,000 in anexpended capital funds, 
: ' , 

Member bank-reserve account ‘ ’ honmeémber deposits, etc, and increases 

Government aoe aA 935 | Of $10.000,000 in monetary gold stock and 

Foreign bank .. 145.656 $6.000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, 

Other deposits 24°768 | Offset in part by an increase of $32,000,000 

jin money in circulation. 
2,492,267; Holdings of discounted bills declined” 

544,819 | $6.000.000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 

378999 | Philadelphia, and increased $17,000,000 at 

18.226 | Chicago, $8.000.000 at Atlanta, $6,000,000 
__—__——_| at Cleveland, $5,000.000 at New York and 
4,953,737 | $32,000,000 at all Federal reserve bafiks. 


Total United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities ..... 
Due from foreign banks .......... 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
| All other resources 


1,888,227 
8,724 
15,694 
451,277 
59,475 
41,102 


1,925,509 
8,729 
16,537 
412,993 
59,475 
41,267 


1,078,414 


+ + + 
Question No. 1.—Relative to the volume 


follows Total résources 


2,073,454 

22,333 

eee 137,136 
$560 25,451 


sale 





Total Geposits .........secsecccccsevesevsessecsseseseses 2.258374 
Deferred availability items .....6sssseeeeeeeees bees ++. 443,278 
Capital paid in a 


2,315,506 
406,571 
163,674 
274,636 

19,452 


ad ak 5,625,865 
Question No. 2.—Relative to principal 


tions carried in the 1931 budget, $4,102,- 
938,700, with aa estimated surplus of $122,- 
788,966. These estimates were revised in 


tthe budget for 1932 transmitted Dec. 1, | 


1930, as follows: Receipts, $3,834,865,243; 
expenditures based on appropriations pre- 
viously made, $4,014,941,900, with an esti- 
mated deficit of $180,076,657. The actual 
results were: Receipts, $3,317,233,493.81; 
expenditures, $4,219,950,338.88; and deficit, 
$902,716,845.07. 

On the receipt side, the decrease of 
$518,000,000 from the estimate of Dec. 1, 
1930, was due mainly to the decline in 
internal revenue and customs receipts. On 


jthe expenditure side, the increase of $205,- | 


000,000 over the estimate of Dec. 1, 1930, 
was due mainly to emergency expendi- 
tures for agricultural drought relief and 
emergency construction work to relieve 
unemployment and the advance payment 
of $112,000,°00 to the adjusted service cer- 
tificate fund. 


Under date of Feb. 20, 1930, the heads 
of departments and establishments were 
advised that estimates of appropriations 
for inclusion in the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1932 would be submitted on or be- 
fore July 15, 1930, and that preliminary 
estimates would not be required. 


They were advised that the estimates of 
appropriations would be accompanied by 
explanations and justifications of each 
item and by statements showing increases 
requested over the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1931 after deducting nonre- 
curring items contained in such appro- 
priations, the order of priority of such 
increases, and tie probable supplemental 
estimates for ci.c fiscal year 1931. 

Further detailed instructions as to the 
form and contents of the estimates, justi- 
fications and statements were promulgated 
in Bureau of the Budget Circular No. 
276, dated May 1, 1930. 


The aggregate of the estimates sub- 
mitted by the departments and estab- 
lishments, exclusive of expenditures from 
postal revenues, was $4,239,060,041. 


Representatives of the departments and 
establishments presented their justifica- 
tions of these estimates at hearings held 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and after 
full consideration of the estimates and 
testimony thereon the Budget for 1932 
was prepared and transmitted to Congress 
by the President on Dec. 1, 1930. It car- 
ried estimates totaling $3,932,812,411.07, ex- 
clusive of expenditures from postal rev- 
enues; subsequently, supplemental 
mates amounting to $19,397,460 brought 
the total estimates up to $3,952,239,871.07, 
upon which Congress made appropria- 
tions amounting to $3,939,070,860.07, a de- 
crease under Budget estimates of $13,- 
169,011. 

Budget Circular No. 291, dated March 
23, 1931, called for estimates of appro- 
priations for inclusion in the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1933 to be submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget on or before Sept. 
1, 1931, accompanied by explanations and 


justifications of each item and by state-| 


ments showing increases requested over 
the appropriations for the fiscal year 1932 
after deducting nonrecurring ftems con- 
tained in such appropviations, the order 
of priority of such increases, and the 
amounts that were contemplated for later 
submission as supplemental estimates for 
the fiscal year 1932. Arrangements were 
made for holding hearings on these esti- 
— during the period Sept. 14 to Oct. 31, 
1931. 


The operations of the agencies of the | 


Executive created for the coordination of 
the routine business of the Government 
are set forth in the accompanying report 
of the Chief Coordinator, which covers his 
own Office, the several coordinating boards 


Operating under his general supervision, | 


and the area coordinatars in the field. His 
report includes also the Federal business 
associations which are an integral part 
of the general plan of coordination. 

There are also transmitted herewith the 
following appendixes: 

1. Personnel connected with the Bureau 
of the Budget, the office of the Chief 
Coordinator and the coordinating boards 
and agencies. 

2. Digest of principal Budget circulars 
issued during the year. 

3. List of printed publications of the Bu- 
reau Of the Budget during the year. 


@hanges Are Announced 
In Status uf State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
Banks, has announced: Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank, Argyle, closed 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Commissioner 
of Banking. bas announced: Guaranty State 
Bank, Passaic; Lyndhurst Trust Company, 
Lyndhurst, and Singac Trust Company, Sin- 
gac, taken possession of by Banking Depart- 
ment. Merger agreement between Ridgefield 
Park Trust Company and Overpeck Trust 
Company, to be known as Ridgefield Park- 
QOverpeck Trust Company, filed. Certificate 
filed by Trust Company of New Jersey in 


West New York. changing locations of main | 


office and branch. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—<— Dec. i. Made Public Dec. 3, 1931-™™ 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax $809,420.74 
Miscellaneous 
nue 1,367 763.07 
Customs receipts .... 1,026,795.47 
Miscellaneous receipts 


internal 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
blic debt receipts 5 
Jance previous day ... - 149,744,876.34 


Total ‘ etka $154,176,774.29 
Expenditures 
enefal expenditures $5,752.062.43 
220,551.67 

112,760.17 

6,823.26 


nterest on public debt .. 
fufids of receipts 

Panama Canal 

All other 


esti- | 


reasons for, and main consequences of, 
each of the major operations in the pur- 
chase and sale of United States securities 
since January, 1922. 

Purchases and sales of United States 
Government securities through 1922 and 
1923 were conducted before these opera- 
tions had been placed under the/super- 
vision of the open-market investment 
committee. Details of execution were 
handled by a committe of 
the Federal «eserve banks. e formula- 
tion of policies had not as yet been dele- 
gated to the committee and were not until 
| April 13, 1923. The first major operation 
| to be handled in joint-system account was 


jcember, 1923. From that time open- 
}market policies were formulated by the 
open-market investment committee, as 
|constituted by the Federal Reserve Board, 


|by the open-market policy conference. 

The main operations in the open mar- 
ket, the reasons for and the consequences 
of each as given in the replies of the 
| Federal reserve banks follow: 


1. January, 1922, to May, 1922, purchase | banks expressed an opinion on this con-/| Building, both in October and the first 


of $400,000,000. 

Reasons for—To enable the Federal re- 
serve banks to meet operating expenses 
and dividend requirements. 


Consequences of —Reduction of member 
| bank borrowings; decline in interest rates; 
‘increase in total volume of bank credit, 

including investment holdings and se- 
| curity loans; increase in brokers’ loans; 
stimulation of recovery in business and 
| agriculture. 
|; 2. June, 1922, 
| $525,000,000. 


Reasons for—To assist the United 
States Treasury Department with its re- 
demption operations; to restrain an over- 
expansion {n production; to check com- 
;modity price inflation; to make discount 
rate increases at certain Federal reserve 
| banks effective. 
| Consequences of —Reduction of member 
| bank borrowings; decline in interst rates; 
| business expansion checked. 

3. December, 1923, to September, 1924, 
| purchase of $510.000,000. 

Reasons for—To relieve tendency to- 
ward higher rates; to permit member banks 
|to liquidate their indebtedness 
| Federal reserve banks; to encourage for- 
eign borrowing in the American market, 


to July, 1923, salé of 


| whl:ich would lead to heavier exports; to | 


induce a business recovery; to place the 


| Federal reserve panks in a position later | 


to check speculative tendencies. 

Consequences of—An increase in bank 
|credit, particularly in speculative loans: 
a decline in money rates. 
| .4. November, 1924, to March, 1925, sale 
of $260,000,000. 

Reasons for—To check 
tendencies; to make discount 
|fective; to restrain an overexpansion in 
business; to check the increase in com- 
modity prices. 

Consequences of—Partial effect in re- 
straining speculative tendencies; the rate 
of growth in bank credit reduced to 
normal. 

5. April, 1926. purchase of $65,000,000. 
| 6. August, 1926, to September, 1926, sale 
of $80,000,000. 


speculative 


| 1924 
Atlanta .... Worthy 
beneficial 


Boston Policy successful. 


Chicago 


Cleveland 
pended earlier 


Purchases excessive; 
riod of excéssive ease 

Acceleration in rate of 
security loans due, 
purchases 
curities. 

No opinion expressed 


Kansas City ....esee: 


Minneapolis 


New York 
ther than desirable. 
Philadelphia 


Richmond 


credit. 


overnors of | 


the purchase of securities beginning De- | 


to the! 


rates ef- | 


objectives and 


Results more satisfactory, if small- 
er purchases had been made. 
Purchases should have been sus- 


created pe- 


in part, to 
of Gover 


Purchases helpful, but carried fur- 


| Consequences of.—Interest rates rose; 
| member-bank borrowings increased; spec- 
julative activity not checked. The rea- 
sons given for the failure of the sale of 
|secufities to check speculative activity 
}were the growth in the loans for the 
account of “others” and the lack of an 
éffective discount rate policy. 
| 9. October, 1929, to December, 
| purchase of $560,000,000. 


Reasons for—To prevent absolute col- 
llapse of security markets; to prevent 
money panic; to make interest rates easy 
in order to remove that obstacle to busi- 
| ness recovery. 

Consequences of. —Lower rates of inter- 
}est; growth in investment account of 
;member banks. 
| +++ 
| Question No. 3.—Relative to relationship 


1930, 


| States securities and bankers’ acceptances 
held by all ‘Federal reserve banks and 
| fluctuations in brokers’ loans, and in mem- 
|ber bank security loans and investments. 

While not all of the Federal reserve 


troverted question, those that did were 
|in agreement that increases in holdings 
|Of United States securities and bankers’ 
| acceptances (assuming no offsetting fac- 
tors) increase the volume of funds avail- 
|able to banks, which permits them to ex- 
| pand their security loans and investments 
}in event the commercial demand for funds 
| is dormant. On the other hand, in case 
|of a decreasing portfolio of United States 
| securities and bankers’ acceptances, mem- 
ber banks would normally liquidate in- 
vestments and security loans and-or redis- 
count with the Federal reserve banks. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of ‘New York 
expressed the opinion that fluctuations 


in bankers’ acceptances were seasonal in | 


character and bore no relationship to 
brokers’ loan changes excepting in the 

Autumn of 1928. 

Sales of securities by the Federal re- 
serve banks in 1928 and 1929 did not 
check the increase in brokers’ loans. The 
|reasons given were that funds were sup- 
| plied by the “others” and that specula- 
tion had become violent and excessive. 
Nor did purchases of securities increase 
brokers’ loan totals in 1930. The specu- 
|lative demand was quiescent, which is 
usually true in a period of deflation or 
| depression. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
expressed the opinion that less reliance 
should be placed on .open-market opera- 
tions. An artificial ease in interest rates 
|is likely to be induced and an artificial 
|bond market created. Regarding the ar- 
;}gument that the Federal reserve banks 
|must. acquire securities to be able later 
to affect the market, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas cgncludes that the pur- 
chase of securities creates the very con- 
| ditions, for the correction of which the 
portfolio has been acquired. 

+~ + + 

Question No. 4.—Relative to the open- 

market policies which the Federal re- 


serve banks should have pursued in 1924 | 


and in 1927, in the light of subsequent 
events. 


! 1927 

Worthy objectives 
beneficial! 

Policy successful, but 
tardy 

Objects accompiished, but offset 
by loss of control of market 

Situation warranted action taken. 
Sales in 1928 should have been 
accompanied by prompt and de- 
cisive increases in rediscount 
rates. 

Policies continued too long. 


policies and policies 


reversal 


increase in | Effort to kring about firmer money 


should Rave been made sooner. 
nment se- 


| Mistaken 
in 1927 
Purchases helpful and desirable. 


diagnosis of situation 


Question whether Federal reserve credit needed should be put into 
market upon initiative of Federal reserve banks. 

In neither period should -ecurities have been purchased. 
should have beer to decrease the total volume of Federal reserve | 


The aim 


Policies were sound but not reversed soon enough 
If easing policy of 1927 had been reversed more promptly, the main 
courses followed in 1924 and in 1927 would have been justified. 


a 
Question No. 5.—(a) Relative to changes 


that should be made in the provisions of 
jthe Federal Reserve Act regarding = 
{chases and sales of United States Gov- 
lernment seeurities by the Federal reserve 
banks. 

The Federal reserve banks had no 
changes to suggest. The opinion was ex- 
pressed generally that the existing plan, 
{under which major policies are deter- 
|mined by the open-market policy confer- 


}ence, subject to the approval of the Fed- | 


}eral Reserve Board, was satisfactory. 
(b) Relative to the desirability of an 


amendment requiring an affirmative vote | 


of five members of the Federal Reserve 
Board before any large sale or purchase 
of United States securities be undertaken 
by the Federal reserve banks. 

All the Federal reserve banks were op- 
posed to this proposal. 
. +++ 

Question No. 6.—Relative to whether 
jresale agreements entefed into by the 
|Federal reserve banks with dealers in 
| United States securities have tended to 
offset, on any occasion, the open-nfarket 
Policies of the Federal reserve banks. 


The Federal reserve banks, which ex- 


pressed an opinion on this question, con- | 


cluded that the resale agreements had 


been of such a temporary character, so | 
n 


seasonal in nature, so significant in 
}amount, and so mluch under the control 
of the Federal reserve banks, that n- 
market policies had not been nullified. 

Question No. 7.—Relative to rates of 
interest charged dealers in United States 
securities against resale agreements. 

Data were supplied by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
and New York (‘see replies to questign- 
naire). The other Federal reserve banks, 
with the exception of Philadelphia, and 
there only to a minor extent, had not 
entered into such arrangements. 


| York (See replies to questionnaire). The 

| other Federal reserve banks indicated that 
there were no recognized dealers in those 
districts. 

j +++ 

| Question No. 9.—Relative to margin re- 
quirements exacted in lending to dealers 

jin United States securities under resale 

| agreements. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: When 
market price less than 100, securities pur- 


chased at one-half point under market 
value. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago: When | 


market value below par, one point in 
excess of amount advanced required. 

Federal Reserve Bank ,of New York: 
When market value below par, securities 
|purechased on the average at one-half 
point below market value. 


++ + 
Question No. 10.—Relative to average 
|lifeé of resale agreements. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: Seven 
;and eight-tenths days. 
| Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago: Es- 
timated at three days. 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
| Unweighted average came to five days. 


+ + + 

Question No. 11.—Relative to precau- 
tions taken to prevent Federal reserve 
credit from seeping into the speculative 


or investment markets when resale agree- | 


ments are entered into. 
Th Federal Reserve Banks of Boston, 


Chicago, and New York stated that there! 


was no pSoust problem involved. 

The life of the resale agreements is so 
short; the fact the dealers 
States securities are not interested in 
stock speculation; the fact that resale 
agreements usually take place when in- 
terest rates are firm and member banks 


in United 


serve Banks of Boston, Chicago, and Rew | 


receded. ‘ 
The iron and steel industry has in- 
creased operations, contrary to seasonal 
movements of other years and with little 
support from automobile 
|'Touching a low for this depression of 27 
er cent of capacity in the third week of 
ctober, schedules were advanced to 32-33 
per cent in the third week of November. 
Cleveland and Youngstown plants have 
been operating at é 
levels. With automobile companies al- 
most out of production, eight concerns 
being entirely closed, there has been little 
|demand for steel from this source. New 
| models are being introduced, however, and 


;}some material and parts puss, was re-| 


ported in the latter part of November. 
|The machine tool industry showed some 
| pick-up itt November after weeks of very 


ow operations, the increased demand be- | 
|until, on March 25, 1930, it was succeeded | between fluctuations in portfolio of United |ing attributed to the automobile industry. 


Tire Output Reduced 

| Tire production has been experiencing 
\its usual seasonal decline, though the 
|ialling-off in October, based on rubber 
censumption, was greater-than-seasonal. 


|half of November, was very much reduced 
|from the low levels of last year. In the 
| first 10 months, work on public projects 
land utilities was 43 per cent below a year 
lago and nonresidential building in_ the 
|same period was down 51 per cent. Resi- 
dential building was behind 37 per cent. 

Employment and pay roll indexes re- 
|ceded in October at a slightly more-than- 
seasonal rate and the number and size 
of commercial failures in the same period 
|} were much above last year. 


1 


|sylvania were only 9.5 per cent below the 
jsame month of 1930, while the decline in 
| the first 10 months was 17 per cent. 

Crop estimates were further increased 
lin October, a result of very favorable 


producers. | 


higher-than-average | 


Sales of life | 
insurance in October in Ohio and Penn- | 





|}weather. The increase in agricultural 
prices has been encouraging to farm com- 
| munities. 

Unusually warm weather for this time 


of year has retarded operations in sev- | 
eral lines, including sales at department | 
prone of | 

tore | 


stores, demand for coal, 
| shoes and clothing, etc. Department 
| sales in October were 20.6 per cent below 
the corresponding month last year, sales 
|of wearing apparel and seasonable articles 
|being very much reduced. 

| Due to this lack of demand, clothing 
|factories have had few reorders, though 
| usually at this time of year, because of 
reorders in addition to operations on 
goods for Spring delivery, the eee is 
|operating at peak levels. Shoe preduction 
|declined more than the usual seasonal 
}amount in October. Demand for coal, 
|which was low sponse of the reduced 
level of industriaf activity, was further 
jreduced on account of limited Household 
demand. 


Financial Operations 


Of Utility Described | 


Activities of Insull Group in 
| Several States Outlined 


Acquisition by Middle West Utilities 
;Company of North West Utilities Com- 
pany, which owns control of the operat- 
ing subsidiaries of the Middle West system 
|in Michigan, Wisconsin. South Dakota and 
| Nebraska, was accomplished with practi- 
cally no risk to the parent company, ac- 
cording to testimony Dec. 3 before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The Commission's examination of North 
| West Utilities Company is in connection 
with its investigation of the Middle West 
system, whose financial operations are be- 
ing studied by the Commission as part of 
its general inquiry into power and gas 
| utilities. 

Middle West organized North West in 
| December, 1918, Asel R. Colbert, investi- 
gator for the Commission, testified, and 
the only cost in connection with the or- 
ganization of the subsidiary and the ac- 
|quisition of its securities was in the pur- 
chase of $750,000 of its preferred stock for 
/$750,000 par value of Middle West pre- 
| ferred. 

The examiner related that this trans- 
action was in the nature of an accommo- 
dation to North West in order that it 
|might have a better grade security to 
| pledge as security, for its collateral trust 
jnotes. At a later date, he said, the $750,- 
|000 par value of preferred stock of North 
| West was returned and Middle West re- 
| ceived its own preferred stock therefor. 
| It was set forth that $2,000,000 par value 
}of common stock acquired in the trans- 
action from North West cost Middle West 
nothing but was acquired as a bonus or 
for services in the transaction although 
formally issued by North West for se- 
curities. 

Middle West risked nothing in the ac- 
quisition of North West Utilities Com- 
pany, the examiner said, except the pos- 
sible difference between the market value 
of the stocks acquired and those turned 
over at that time. 
| Tracing the Middle West’s investiment 
in the holding company since its organi- 
|zation, the examiner set forth that on 
| Sept. 30, 1930, Middle West owned $18,- 
|856,801 of North West securities. This 
j}amount included 260,531 shares of no par 
| value common stock totaling $14,228,139, 
| Siaeer® cost Middle West $8,647,750, he tes- 


Mr. Colbert also testified that in the 
| acquisition of the Western Refrigerating 
Company, which owns control of the City 
Ice Company, of Kansas City, and the 
Southland Ice Company, owning and 
operating ice plants in 13 cities in central 

exas, Middle West recorded a profit of 
$374,960 in the purchase of City Ice stock 
in 1926 for $200,000 which it sold to 
Western Refrigerating Company the fol- 
lowing year for $574,960. 


Uutlining other acquisitions by Middle | 
West in more recent years, the examiner | 


testified that investments in securities of 


| United Public Service Company as of 





liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 


respondents .... sb haeen 
Following is the Board's stat 


1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total .....sceceeeeeee bebe eeereseeeaeeeeeseeseeseneias 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities ...........6665- 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits , 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .... 
| Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


For Own account pdb oboe O5habaesendond 
For account of out-of-town banks .. 
For account of others 


Total 


On demand seeeeeeses 


On time . 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities ..... 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal réserve bank ... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 


| Government deposits ... 
| Due from banks 


Due to banks ‘ 
Borrowings from Federal reserv 
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65.6% 
134,053 


ement of condition of the weekly reporting member bahks in | 
the central reserve cities of New York and Chic&go on Dec. 2 and Nov. 


12-2-31 
7,181 


4,488 


25, 1931, and Dec. 3, | 


|The System’s holdings of bills bought in 
79.8% | open market declined $57,000,000, of Unitéd 
| States bonds $1,000,000 and of Treasury 
425,826 | certificates and bills $10,000,000. 
(The weekly condition statement of 
Federal reserve banks will be found 


19.3.401 in an adjoining column.) 


8,352 | 


2,634 
2,377 


1,217 
160 


As of Dec. 3 
New York, Dec. 3-—-The Fedétal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) .... « 198 
Belgium (belga) 
| Bulgaria (lev) 
| Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsMark) sssccssceeess 
| Greece (dfachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
| Italy (lira) see 
| Netherlands (guilder) ....... 
Norway (Krom€) .....eesseesee 
} Poland (zloty) . 
Portugal (escudo) 
| Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ... 
Switzerland (franc) 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
| China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
| Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
|} Canada (dollar) 
| Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milréis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .. 
1' Bar silver 


Chicago Architectural Photographing Ca 


of consecutive quarterly DIVIDENDS 
... and nw, “RIGHTS” 


On November 1, COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY paid its 
168th consecutive quarterly dividend. The dividend rate for many years 


" has been $8 annually. In addition, the Company’s policy of issuing “rights” 


has enhanced the earnings of stockholders from time to time. Recently the 
Company declared stock purchase “tights” to stockholders of record 
December 15, who will be privileged to purchase one share at $100 (par) 
for every ten shares they hold. Send for information. 


Commonwealth Edison Company Stock is listed on The Chicago Stockh Exchange. 
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2,902,763.15 , |are in debt; and the fact that funds ex-|Sept. 30, 1930, amounted to $6,078,222. 
$3.189.495 28 |. Question No. 8.—Relative to namés of| tended by the Federal reserve banks are|Middle West bought the majority of 
1'396.900.75 |Tecognized dealers in United States se-|eventually used to reduce member-bank | United common stock in 1929. The com- 
149,590,378.16 |Ccurities and net worth that each must| indebtedness rather than to serve as the|pany’s subsidiaries operate in 13 States 


——__—__—_——. | possess. ‘ basis for the creation of credit were|and serve 258 communities with various 
Total gases sonepesrecaceree SAM UNUOD Data were furnished by the Federal Re-| among the reasons given. public utility services, he said. 
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Diversity of Skilled Trades 
of Bee in Hive Industry + + 





Various Vocational Processes. Involved in 
Raising Brood and in Manufacture of Honey 
Described by California Administrator 





By H. M. KREBS 


r 


Department of Agriculture, State of California 


first duty of a young bee is probably 
as a “nurse.” They will mix honey and 
pollen together into a creamy consistency 
and feed this as a necessary to the young 
larva until enough is supplied to make it 
develop. Then the cell is capped over. 
Whether young bees do only one thing at 
a time in the hive and graduate from one 
duty to another, or whether they may turn 
from one thing to another indiscriminately 
is not known. It is known, however, that 
besides being a nurse they at other times 
look after the queen by combing and feed- 
her; mix honey with pollen and pack 
it in the cells after it is brought in by the 
field bees; propolizing, comb cleaning and 
repairing, honey ripening, honey capping, 
* ventilating, comb building and guarding. 


+ > 


Propolis and pollen are brought in by the 
field bees. Propolis is a gum gathered from 
the buds of a variety of plants. It is brittle 
when cold but exertmely sticky when warm. 
It is never put in cells but is applied at once 
by the young bees to some portion of the 
hive. It is worked by the tongue of the bee 
until quite pliable when it is forced by her 
tongue into cracks and crevices and as a 
varnish oyer all rough places in every part 
of. the hive. 

It is especially abundant around the edges 
of the cover, around and over the ends of 
the frames, often completely filling the space 
between the ends of the top bars and the 
front and back walls of the hive. It appears 
in many parts of the hive such as the walls, 
bottom, inside the top, frames and sections 
where it is not only entirely useless but really 
a nuisance. 

Did you ever know that bees were the first 
of all: mummifiers or embalmers? It is true 
for if a mouse, snail, lizard or other small 
animal ventures into a hive, he is usually 
stung to death, and since they can not re- 
move the body, it is at once embalmed in an 
impervious coating of propolis or glue. 

+ + 

Pollen“is gathered from flowers as a dust- 
like grain or granule. One sees it in the 
anthers of nearly all flowers and if you 
have ‘ever watched a bee on a blossom you 
may have noticed how she carried it home 
with her. She collects it by aid of the mouth 
parts, the three pairs of legs and the dense 
coat of long hair. These hairs are feather- 
like, so they can retain the pollen as she 
packs it in the pollen basket on the two back 
pairs of legs. Note this pollen on the legs of 
the bee the next time you see one working 
on a blossom. Propolis is carried in the 
samé way. Pollen is sometimes called “bee 
bread” and is absolutely necessary for rais- 
‘ing brood. 

Comb cleaning is also one of the duties 





Duty of Taxpayer 
to Take Part in 
Budget-making 


Edward H. Snow 
Chairman, Taz Commis- 
sion, State of Utah 


or 


NE of the greatest weaknesses of our sys- 
tem of government in this country is 
that too few taxpayers pay any atten- 

tion to the making of budgets. Most tax- 
payers pay little attention to public affairs 
until the tax bill. comes in. They fail to 
realize that in most States of the Union 
ample opportunity had been given them 
months previous to sit in when the budget 
was being made. 

These citizens who could have been heard 
and who should have been heard before the 
money was spent, make themselves heard 
to no avail after it has been spent. 

The time to cut expenditures is when the 
budgets for the coming year are being made 
up and good citizens who want governments 
conducted after the manner of, private busi- 
ness have ample opportunity in many or 
most States to sit with their local officers 
and voice their ideas on proposed expendi- 
tures. 

If the expenditures are on the program 
so made up, the money will, in all proba- 
bility, be spent. And the chief, if mot the 
only way in which counties, cities, towns and 
school districts may raise funds to pay for 
such expenditures is through the general 
property tax. 

The programs fixed in many States in De- 
cember and June, therefore, fix the levies 
which are collected the following November. 

It is useless to hold September mass meet- 
ings and declaim against tax levies when 
the money has already been spent. 

It is a waste of time to attempt tax reduc- 
tion through reduction in the assessed valu- 
ation of property. If the expenditure has 
been made a reduced assessed valuation 
means simply an increased levy. But it is 
very much worth while to study budgets be- 
fore they are approved. \ 

And it is time well spent for property own- 
ers to meet with their representatives in pub- 
lic office and determine what money should 
be spent the coming year. 

In May the Utah taxpayer receives a notice 
from the county treasurer of the valuation 
which has been placed on his property for 
taxation purposes. He may protest to the 
county board of equalization. If the assessor 
is capable and conscientious, the taxpayer will 
usually learn he is assessed on the same 
basis as his neighbors, and his protest is 
without valid ground. 

In September comes the tax bill from the 
county treasurer. The taxpayer may be sorely 
tried to find the money to meet the obliga- 
tion. But, if he objects, it will be only to 
learn that it is too late to do anything 
about it. 

But perhaps before this, late in July, he 
may have urged the local officials to reduce 
their levies, only to find that more than half 
the current taxes have already been spent, 
and the remainder, in all probability has 
been already obligated. 


of the young bees. All cells are scrupulously 
cleaned and polished before honey is de- 
posited in them for final storage and every 
brood cell from which a young bee has 
emerged must be cleaned and polished be- 
fore the queen will deposit another egg in it. 
When this is done, the cell will shine as if 
it had been” varnished. Possibly a little of 
the propolis we have just mentioned is used 
as the varnish. Sometimes a comb is dam- 
aged in handling and this repair work must 
be done by the young bees whether it be 
a hole broken through the comb or only the 
edges of some cells be crushed. The repair 
work is done so neatly that one would never 
know there had been any damage. 


Probably -next in the line of duty of the 
young bees is the ripening of honey. Some- 
times a field bee comes in with a load of 
nectar and places it in an empty cell and at 
other times will unload it directly to a young 
bee which is sometimes referred to as a tank 
bee at this stage. At any rate, these young 
bees must evaporate the nectar and ripen 
it into honey and place it in the final stor- 
age place. Ripening the Honey from the thin 
nectar is a slow but interesting process. After 
a day’s work is about over, nearly the whole 
colony spreads out over all available surface, 
and most of the bees have their sac full 
of nectar. They hang on the combs with 
head up and open their mandibles and mouth 
and force up a drop of the nectar. They then 
begin a chewing motion that causes the drop 
to pulsate for about 10 minutes when it is 
swallowed. After a few mo ts another 
drop appears and the process is*renewed. If 
continue all night. As soon as a load is rip- 
ened it is placed in a cell in the storage 
place. 

- + 


Comb building is a process that is closely 
allied with the evaporation and ripening 
of honey. The walls of the cells of honey 
comb are so thin that it would take three 
to 4,000 of them one on top of the other 
to make an inch in thickness. The walls are 
so fragile that they will crumble at a touch, 
and yet so constructed that a great weight 
of honey can be stored in them and safely 
transported. Mathematician$ have discov- 
ered that these cells are made in such a 
shape that they give the greatest strength 
and largest capacity with the use of the least 
material that it would be possible to con- 
struct. This is quite remarkable when one 
recalls that the bees are not mathematicians, 
that they make these cells in the pitch dark 
with no plumb bobs, squares or measuring 
devices, and that every cell is exactly like 
another. This is always true even when they 
build drone comb in which the cells are a 
little larger. 


It is only in recent years that the real 
source of the wax with which the bees build 
their combs has been known. Where this 
wax comes from is another interesting thing 
about the bee. Many people still think that 
the bees gather it as they do honey and 
pollen, but that is not true. The wax is 
secreted by the bee in tiny thin scales through 
eight wax-glands on the under side of the 
abdomen of the worker bee. In order for 
them to secrete the wax, the bees must eat 
a large amount of honey, each pound of wax 
secreted meaning the ues of from 12 to 16 
pounds of honey being eaten and digested 
by them. When the bees are ready to secrete 
wax and build combs, they gather and hang 
in a cluster or festoon. This is to increase 
the temperature and so make the work easier. 
After they are clustered and the temperature 
at the right point, there will be found little 
pearly discs of wax resembling tiny fish scales 
protruding from between the segments of the 
under side of the body. 

+ + ‘ 

The bees remove these scales of wax from 
their bodies by a brushing movement of one 
of the hind legs and then transferred to the 
forelegs where it is held and masticated in 
the mandibles or mouth parts until it is 
soft, when it is applied to the comb and then 


formed into the cell shape as desired. A - 


large cluster will build considerable comb in 
the course of a day in this way. 


About the last duty of the young bees be- 
fore taking to the field is to act as guards 
at the entrance. The entrance is always 
guarded so as to stop a bee from some other 
hive from coming in and possibly getting a 
load of their precious stores to take away. 
They always notice the actions of a stranger 
before she alights and are ready to meet 
them. It is supposed that they know their 
own sisters by the hive odor and so let them 
enter without being stopped, but there is a 
battle royal when a stranger tries to get in. 

Soon after this duty the young bees are 
ready for the field, but there is still one very 
interesting thing that they do before ven- 
turing out into the world. Did you ever stop 
to think or wonder how the little bee can 
fly out from her little home to a distance of 
from two to possibly five miles and then un- 
erringly return to her own domicile even 
though there may be 100 hives closely grouped 
right close around her own? 


If you were ever in a bee yard on a bright 
warm morning when brood rearing was heavy 
you would see a very interesting sight. ‘The 
air would be full of bright young bees flying 
around close in front of a hive. These are 
young bees out on a playflight or a flight 
of orientation. By orientation is meant learn- 
ing the location. They fly back and forth 
and up and down and around with their 
heads ever toward the hive. They keep mov- 
ing and circling in ever larger gyrations but 
at every circle return to the immediate en- 
trance to their own hive, to alight or not 
before making the exact location of their 
own hive from any angle and also other near 
surroundings. 

- + 


This principle of the bee line of the honey 
bee is made use of by some people to the 
sorrow of the bees. I refer to the interesting 
pastime indulged in by many people known 
as bee-hunting. The bee hunter captures 
a@ bee by one method or another and let them 
load up with honey or syrup that he will 
have, then release them and watch the line 
they take for home. The bee will return for 
more sweets and after a few. trips the hunter 
will be able to line the bee to its home and 
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CONTROL OF STOCK-RAISING 
TO IMPROVE HIDES 


Research into Destructive Agencies Whieh Impair Quality 
Conducted by Bureau of Animal Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By JOHN R. MOHLER 


Chie}, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. Mohler continues his discussion of the relation- 
ship of the Bureau of Animal Industry to the hides and leather industry in the 
sanitary control of import hides and skins and the conservation of hides and 


leather, begun in the issue of Dec. 3. 


States is.one of high rank. Tanners 

would be the first to deplore any in- 
jury to the livestock and people of the 
United States through introduction with 
their raw products of destructive animal 
diseases. Almost without exceptions the 
attitude of tanners has been favorable to 
the administration of regulations for the 
proper sanitary handling and control of 
foreign hides and skins. They appar- 
ently accept these regulations as neces- 
sary and helpful to their industry and 
the general prosperity of the country. In 
the administration of such regulations 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has at 
all times received the cordial coopera- 
tioy of State livestock sanitary and local 
health authorities. 

In 1925 President Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, appointed a committee 
from his Department to serve jointly 
with a committee from the Department 
of Agriculture named by Secretary Jar- 
dine. The function of this joint com- 
mittee was to effect a program for the 
improvement of hides and skins: When 
in 1919 a Farmers’ Bulletin was issued 
by the Department of Agriculture to en- 
courage the conservation of country 
hides and skins the Bureau of Animal 
Industry was given an important part in 
the preparation of such publication and 
in the organization of this joint com- 
mittee that Bureau was very naturally 
represented and assigned particularly to 
the task of dealing with losses in hides 
and skins from diseases, injuries, exces- 
sive branding, insect pests, etc. 

+ + 

Damage to cattle hides resulting from 
the cattle tick and the grub or warble 
fly has been beyond computation. The 
tick has been the occasion of much dam- 
age to hides and finished leather and it 
is gratifying to note the progress which 
has been made in efferts to eradicate 
this pest. On July 1, 1906, when system- 
atic tick eradication was undertaken by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry there 
were 985 counties in 15 States under 
quarantine. At the present time this 
number of counties has been reduced to 
140 and parts of six others and 11 of the 
States have been freed from the tick. 
It will be merely a matter of time be- 
fore this pest is entirely eradicated from 
the United States and thus eliminated as 
@ cause of damaged hides. Prospects of 
an early elimination of the warble fly 
which is even more destructive to hides 
and leather are not so promising. How- 
ever, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Entomology some preliminary field work 
is being done by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry which it is hoped may help to 
solve the problem of losses from this 
source. 

Demodectic or follicular mange has 


| E tanning industry in the United 


/ 


been held responsible for considerable in- 
jury to hides. Some preliminary investi- 
gations and research have been under- 
taken by the Bureau of Animal Industry 

in order to obtain all possible informa- 
tion concerning the extent of this form 

of mange, ordinary methods of trans- 
mission and possible measures for con- 

trol or eradication. 

Warts are not uncommon in cattle and 
when deep seated on an animal they 
may greatly reduce the value of both 
hide and leather. According to some 
tanners the percentage of warty hides 
on the market is on the increase. Tan- 
ners who have experienced loss through 
injury to finished leather from warty 
hides have appealed for assistance in 
lessening this damage. With this end in 
view some research work has been done 
in the laboratory of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and as it has been determined 
that warts are communicable a leaflet 
has been prepared furnishing informa- 
tion and advice to cattle owners relative 
to this condition. 


> 

Where calves are dressed and shipped 
with the hides intact it is necessary that 
the skins be cleaned of manure and dirt. 
This has sometimes been done through 
the use of currycombs. If in this opera- 
tion the comb is harsh or one of the 
prongs has become bent the hide may 
be so scored as to seriously damage or 
even ruin the finished leather for cer- 
tain purposes. In order to aid calfskin 
tanners in dealing with this situation 
measures were taken by inspeetors of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at various 
slaughtering centers to correct this con- 
dition wherever it might be found to 
exist. Since such time there has been 
practically no complaint of damage from 
this source. 

Leather chemists have long been en- 
deavoring to determine the underlying 
cause of “cockle,” a condition appearing 
in tanned sheepskins which materially 
lessens the value of the leather for cer- 
tain uses. While the cause of this .trou- 
ble is obscure there seems to be a belief 
that it possibly may be due to some 
dietetic disturbance. During the past 
year the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
enabled to cooperate with certain sheep- 
skin tanners by turning over to them for 
experimental purposes the skins of sev- 
eral small lots of sheep which had been 

gunder various feeding tests on the gov- 
ernment farm at Beltsville, Md. 


+ + 

These are some of the ways in which 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has been 
endeavoring to render helpful service to 
not only the producers of hides and skins 
but also the tanners who naturally bear 
a large percentage of the loss incident 
to animal diseases, injuries, insect pests, 
and other causes. 


. In the next of this series of articles| on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 5, R, Kent Beattie, Principal Pathologist, Division of Forest Path- 
ology, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the 
activities of the Division of Forest Pathology as they relate to this industry. 








Visiting Nurse as Health Missionary 


Knowledge of Healing Art Carried into Homes 
By DR. STANLEY W. SAYER 


District Health Officer, Department of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


T IS such a comparatively short time since 
the public nurse has appeared, that sonTé 
people still think of her as a novelty and 

do not know what she is trying to do, or why 
she occupies such a place in community life. 

It was Florence Nightingale, who first 

moulded public opinion to realize that nurs- 
ing is an art and should be a trained pro- 


Cz F 
then after the honey season will cut the 
tree open and rob them of their hard-earned 
stores. 

Swarming is another interesting study of 
the habits of bees. In the Spring the queen 
is laying heavily and many young bees are 
being produced. Unless the beekeeper is in 
almost constant contact with them, the hive 
soon becomes overcrowded and if he doesn’t 
give them more room they will prepare to 
swarm. The bees start. preparation by build- 
ing a large number of queen cells which stick 
out from the bottom or sides of the combs 
and look very much like peanuts. When 
the egg hatches it is fed with a special rich 
food called royal. jelly. This fact is made use 
of by commercial queen breeders to produce 
queens for the market. As soon as the first 
queen cell is sealed when preparing to swarm, 
the old queen leaves the hive with most of 
the field force and some of the young bees 
to go out to look for a new home. Usually, 
though, the home is all picked in advance 
by scout bees who lead the swarm to the 
new home unless captured by someone and 
put in a hive. As soon as the first young 
queen hatches, either a small second swarm 
will emerge, or she will at once tear down 
and kill all other queen cells. Should two 
or more hatch at the same time, there will be 
a battle royal and in the end only one queen 
will be left alive, as there is only one queen 
in a colony. Should the colony become hope- 
lessly queenless for any reason, one of the 
workers may take it upon herself to lay eggs 
and try to perpetuate the colony, but it is 
hopeless for ‘she is an undeveloped female. 
She can lay eggs, but they are not fertilized 
and can only hatch into drones and the col- 
ony soon perishes. 


fession. The Civil War accomplished in this 
country what the Crimean War had done in 
Europe, and in 1863 the first training school 
for nurses was established in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Soon schools for nurses -began to function 
all over the United States. It was not until 
1872 that nurses were graduated from a train- 
ing school which might meet some of our 
modern ideas. Visiting nursing associations 
were organized throughout this country. 


The visiting nurses, then as today, assisted 
in the bedside care of the sick. They visited 
their patients daily and taught some mem- 
ber of the family to care for the patient be- 
tween visits. Gradually the knowledge of 
prevention of disease grew and these visit- 
ing nurses. came to realize that much of the 
illness and misery was due directly to lack 
of knowledge of how to keep well. Visiting 
nurses then became teachers of health, to 
individuals, to the family and to the com- 
munity. 

In 1902, the first school nurse was em- 
ployed in New York City. Since that time 
the humber of school nurses has rapidly in- 
creased, and the many other health nursing 
activities have developed so that at present 
the nurse has reached a unique position. Not 
only is she considered necessary in the care 
of the sick, but she is in demand through- 
out the country as a public health worker, 
a teacher of how to prevent illness and how 
to keep well. 

Preventive medicine has made remarkablé 
strides. It is now known that many human 
diseases and disabilities can be easily cured 
or entirely prevented. But doctors can not 
go into the homes of patients of other doc- 
tors; and it is sometimes difficult to apply 
these new discoveries in their own practice, 
for they may then be accused of looking 
for a job. 

The public health nurse fills the gap be- 
tween what the doctor knows and can do, 
and the general public. The need to spread 
this knowledge of disease prevention into 
homes, schools and workshops is met by 
the public health nurse. 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD 


President of the United States 1881 — 


“If the future generation of government comes to its 
inheritance blinded by ignorance, the Fall of the Re- 
public will be certain and remediless.” 
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Self Regulation of Business 
Is a Moral Responsibility + - 





Fairness, Justice and Equity in Distribution 
of Profits Proposed as Procedure for Regain- 
ing Confidence of Investors 





By CHARLES E. ASNIS 


Member, Securities Commission, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE solution of the serious economic con- 
ditions lies in the hands of the new lead- 
ership in business to be brought about 

by business itself. Today business is con- 
fronted with an unprecedented responsibility. 
In discharging this responsibility it must ex- 
amine not only its achievements but its short- 
comings. It must explore the causes of the 
lack of confidence in new securities. It must 
find the reasons why there is no ready re- 
sponse by investors to the absorption of new 
capital issues. 
+ + 


In this searching self-inquiry it must give 
careful study to the financial corporate struc- 
ture which it has itself erected. For business 
is the architect of its fate. In planning the 
financial structure, it must consider very 
carefully, first, the extent of the earnings 
that are to be set apart for investors and 
second, the profits and financial advantages 
that are to be diverted to affiliated companies, 
to supermanagement and to holding com- 
panies. 

The regeneration of business lies with busi- 
ness itself. Governments may impose regu- 
lations, commissions may require administra- 
tive compliance, but in the last analysis, busi- 
ness is its own moral regulator; and, it can 
not square itself with the conditions which 
in great part it has itself brought about, un- 
less and until it recognizes that it has a so- 
cial responsibility to the people whose in- 
vestments make its growth possible, its op- 
erations protable and its services useful. 

In times of stress, weaknesses come to the 
surface. These weaknesses are today appar- 
ent. It is all too clear that business condi- 
tions call for a new leadership, that in start- 
ing anew will bring about a restoration of 
confidence for the marketing of new securi- 
ties of present and future enterprises. 

For the text of this discussion, there is 
none more fitting than that set forth in 
the Securities Act of this Commonwealth 
which provides that the plan of business of 
dealers in securities in this State shall not 
be “unfair, unjust and inequitable.” 

With the question of business. expediency 
the Securities Commission has nothing to do. 
In the normal course of affairs, investors 
must share their fortunes for good or for 
ill with the corporations in whose securities 
they have invested. The Commission is not 
a regulator of business, that is to say, of the 
processes of indu$try in its own particular 
field; and it can not impose its business 
judgment on that of the enterprise whose ac- 
tivities in securities it is required to regulate, 
as to whether or not that venture is likely 
to succeed. The regulation, however, ex- 
tends to the analysis of the corporate struc- 
ture and financial set up, in order to deter- 
mine whether, at the very outset, the “plan 
of business” is fair, just and equitable. 

Here, then, is the criterion set by the 
Legislature of this Commonwealth, to which 
the new leadership may aspire and with 
which it may conform in order to bring about 
a restoration of public confidence. 

A few weeks ago, at the convention of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association at White 
Sulphur Springs, a banker of broad experi- 
ence said: “I can not remember a similar pe- 
riod when we were unable to move in any 
direction.” Never before in the history of 
the United States, he said, was the ability 
to raise capital through new security issues 
so completely lacking. As the raising of 
fresh capital is necessary before business ac- 
tivities can be revived on a large scale, it is 
clear that the leadership in business is con- 
fronted with an unprecedented problem. 
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This problem becomes acute when we study 
our relative position in the matter of new 
securities during the past 10 years. These 
reveal some startling conclusions. 

In 1921, the total of new capital issues 
amounted to $4,400,000,000; in 1929, they 
amounted to about $11,600,000,000; in 1930, 
they fell to $7,675,000,000; in 1931, unless the 
last quarter develops some marked improve- 
ment over the third quarter, the total of 
new securities will fall below the $4,400,000,- 
000 sold in 1921. Thus we are where we were 
10 years ago. So far as new capital issues 
are concerned we must retrace our steps a 
complete decade to find our true level. The 
intervening scientific achievements, business 
accomplishments and industrial progress, be- 
tween the years 1921-1931, go for naught, and 
the new issues of 1931 will have fallen below 
those issued in 1921. The security clock is 
turned back through the Hoover administra- 
tion through the Coolidge administrations, 
back to the time when Harding took office as 
the Chief Magistrate of this country. 

We are told about business cycles, but I 
prefer to look upon life not in terms of cycles 
but in terms of a spiral upward, each spiral 
completing the swing of the orbit in circu- 
lar fashion, it is true, but continually go- 
ing upward in its course. In this year of 
grace, the course of the spiral flowed down- 
ward until we are where we were 10 years 
ago so far as the absorption of new securities 
is concerned. 

Consider the nature of new securitiés which 
have been absorbed by investors during 1931. 
Securities may be divided into two ¢lasses; 
first, fixed obligations, with definite, fixed 
returns. provided for the money invested; 
here the investors are in the position of 
creditors; and second, equity financing, by 
which is meant the sale of stock issues, where 
the position of the investors is that of own- 
ers, with rewards dependent on the prudénce, 
ability, foresight, good faith and honesty of 
the business management and direction. 

Now what is the trend of the proportions 
between the sale of fixed obligations and 
equity financing? Even more striking are 
the figures over the past few years. 
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In 1929, the sale of fixed obligations rep- 
resented about 31 per cent of all corporate 
security sales, while the total of equity fi- 
nancing or the sale of new stock issues 
amounted to about 69 per cent. 

In 1930, the percentage for fixed obliga- 
tions was about 71 per cent and for equity 
financing about 29 per cent. 

For the first 10 months of 1931, fixed obli- 
gations accounted for about 88 per cent and 
equities about 12 per cent. 

In the third quarter of 1931, the dispro- 





portion was even more pronounced, fixed obli- 
gations constituting about 93 per cent and 
equities about 7 per cent. 


There one has the picture in its stark 
reality. 

Investors have decided ta become creditors 
of business. They have declined to become 
joint owners with big business and its_affili- 
ated companies, its parent companies, its 
supermanagement, its holding companies, its 
intracorporate transactions and its interlock- 
ing directorates. 

Investors have failed or refused to place 
themselves in the position of participating in 
or sharing with business, its possible earnings, 
with reference to new stock issues, and the 
extent to which they do participate, at the 
close of the year 1931, is but 7 per cent of 
the whole of new capital issues. ‘ 
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It goes without saying, that business must 
restore the balance. But such is the situ- 
ation today that if every securities commis- 
sion in the United States were abolished over 
night, new stock issues, although completely 
unregulated, would go begging for investors. 
In the last analysis, therefore, business is its 
own moral regulator. 

While it is true that the large falling off 
in the investment of securities is in part due 
to a reduced income, it is also true that the 
absence of buying power is largely due to a 
loss of confidence; to an apprehension that 
the investor will not fairly, justly and equi- 
tably share in the earnings of business. 

Business must look to itself for its own 
recovery, and its healthy state will depend 
on the corporate structure and financial set 
up that it presents to the investing public. 
It can not long continue in the position in 
which it now finds itself as debtor to the 
public in the form of fixed obligations. The 
new leadership will present such corporate 
Structure and financial set up that will in- 
duce investors, in entering on present and 
new ventures, that the earnings will be fairly, 
justly and equitably distributed to those wha 
make those ventures possible, profitable and 
useful. 

The new leadership will abandon or re- 
nounce the corporate practices that divert 
and drain the resources and assets of the 
operating companies to affiliated and parent 
companies, to supermanagement companies, 
to holding companies through the medium of 
closely-knit interlocking directorates. This 
leadership will also abandon or renounce the 
imposition on operating companies of bur- 
densome intracorporate transactions thereby 
handicapping the operating companies at the 
very outset. Management compauies will be 
resorted to only when the specific technical 
knowledge of the management is necessary 
for the particular matter in hand: and the 
personnel of the management will be strang- 
ers to that of the company operated and not 
identical with it. 

Overshadowing all is the holding company, 
extending over State lines and over groups 
of States, and presently not effectively regu- 
lated by the States and by the Federal Gov- 
ernment not at all. 
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The modern holding company is in point 
of fact legally immune from regulation. Its 
nearest approach to immunity is the medi- 
eval sanctuary. In its own retreat, it is 
sanctuary where undere the prescnt situ- 
ation, government may not intrude So im- 
bedded is it in the present legal st-ucture 
that no process may effectively reach it and 
no authority penetrate its portals. It is of 
the essence of sanctuary and need not resort 
to the ancient defenes of benefits of the 
clergy. 

For its standard business may look to the 
wording of the Securities Act of this Com? 
monwealth, namely: That the “plan of busi- 
ness” shall not be “unfair, unjust and in- 
equitable.” 





Adjusting Rickie 
of Pedestrian 
and Driver 


By 
Lloyd A. Blanchard 


Executive Secretary, Gov- 
ernor's Committee on 
Street and Highway 
Safety, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


‘ 
AFETY is but an attitude of mind; and 
if the proper attitude of mind existed 
with every individual there is no ques- 
tion but our highway accident problem would 
be far less serious. 

Surely the hundreds of thousands of us do 
not observe and respect our motor vehicle 
laws merely through fear of apprehension 
by the police. While fear of the consequences 
has—and naturally so—a definite influence 
on our conduct, in the final analysis we do 
the right thing because it is right. 

Certain deductions we have made in our 
study of motor vehicle accidents show that 
two of the prominent factors of highway 
safety are the pedestrian’s responsibility and 
the relation of the motorist to the pedestrian, 
The logical solution of this problem is one-of 
give and take between the pedestrian and 
the motorist. ° 

Is it a hardship for the pedestrian to 
glance to the left before stepping off the 
curb into the wide street, and in both di- 
rections before entering a harrow one? Like- 
wise, is it unreasonable to ask him to make 
sure that no cars are going to turn into his 
path while he is crossing? These are simple 
precautions that every pedestrian can train 
himself to take. 

Regulations require vehicles to make all 
stops back of cross walks. In starting with 
the “Go” signal they must give pedestrians 
who are in the intersection at the time of 
change an opportunity to complete their 
crossings before starting. Vehicles making 
turns through cross walks are required to 
yield the right of way to pedestrians in their 
paths and to make such turns with proper 
consideration for all circumstances. 
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